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For the Companion. 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN AFRICA. 


In the autumn of 1850, I joined a party of 
French explorers for a journey from the Senegal, 
in West Africa, to the river Niger. On the first 
of November I left the falls of Gouina, exchang- 
ing a hearty farewell with the last Europeans we 
were likely to see fora very long time. From | 
this place, we expected to face an unknown and | 
desolate wilderness. 

Our journey was perilous from the beginning. | 
There was no road through the region we had | 
penetrated, and we were oftentimes obliged to| 
clear our way through the almost impenctrable | 
thickets with our cutlasses. | 

On the night of the second day we encamped | 
on tue slope of the river bank, lying down to rest | 
ina mighty solitude, dimly lighted by the rising | 
moon. We ordered the native attendants to | 
kindle large fires, as a protection against the 
wild beasts, for we had already heard the roar 
of the lion, and the night-piercing cry of the 
hyena. 

As the night advanced, we began to hear the 
stilen growlings of the hippopotami, which 
monsters were doubtless disturbed for the first 
time in many years in the waters where they had 
reigned supreme. They had evidently followed 
us in our day’s journey along the river, and, 
when they approached land, and found them- 
selves face to face with our fires, they snorted 
lustily as they blew out the water, and gave vent 
to their displeasure in prolonged and successive | 
growls. 

There is something in the solitude of a great 
wilderness at night that reaches the finer and 
stronger emotions of the soul. The loneliness, 
with all its anxictics, is not unpleasing, for it 
awakens a thousand aspirations, longings and 
day dreams, and colors life with a certain aspect 
of romance that one does not find in the traffic 
and business of the world. 

Ican never forget my feelings on that moon- 
light night, amid the denizens of the forest, on 
the untrodden slopes of the Senegal! 

On the next day, we renewed our journey by 
water. The mountains on the left shore dipped 
down to the river, and the luxuriant trees near 
the margin seemed alive with apes. There was 
one hill, very airy and fanciful, rising in serics 
of terraces, alternately red and black, to which 
whole colonies of apes flocked to see us as we 
passed. i 

Every terrace was covered with them, and | 
they seemed to regard us with much the same 
curiosity that we would regard them were they | 
brought into our country for a show. The trees 
around the terrace bent under their weight. | 

As we drew near, they greeted us with incon- | 
ceivable gambols, gibberings and barkings, and | 
chattered to each other in a high key tone of | 
wonder, as much as to say that a new species of | 
animal had appeared in monkey land, and that 
avery odd creature he seemed to be. I do not 
think that I exaggerate when I say that there 
were six thousand apes in this place. Our ca- 
noes were followed by herds of hippopotami, | 
and at nightfall were literally surrounded by | 
them. The men kept them at bay, striking at 
them with their oars, and even shooting some of 
the largest and most adventurous. But these 
amphibious monsters are far more alarming than 
dangerous. I had often been pursued by them, 
but they never attacked me. 

On the fourtcenth of the month, after a very 
Wet night, we awoke, covered with dew. The 
toads were in a horrible condition, but we re- 

solved to push our animals forward, and to fel- 
low the canoes with the natives which we had 
sent down the river. 

At an early morning hour, we came to a 
moantain where were congregated an almost 
mnumerable tribe of apes. Suddenly, they 
Seemed thrown into a state of great alarm, and 
to start off to a terrace rising out of a muddy 
Pool. The flight was an almost instantaneous 
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But they did not seem to be alarmed at our | The African hippopotamus, or river-horse, is 
approach. What, then, could be the occasion of | a wonderful animal. Its body is huge, and of 
their sudden terror, and their flight to a place of | immense strength, and is covered by an almost 
safety ? impenetrable skin. Its eyes are capable of great 

We had to pass a pool not quite dry, when we, | variety of motion, and may be protruded or re- 
too, saw the situation. In the mud were the’! tracted to adapt its vision to an air or water me- 


| tracks of alion. We supposed that he was wait-| dium. its nose is also formed for protrusion, so | 


ing for us in some thicket not far ahead. that the animal may breathe when its body is 
Here happened a touching incident, that shows | under water. 
how deep are feelings of sympathy, even among 
animals. sun-scorching days, in the water, lolling about 
My travelling companion, the lieutenant, had | in a sleepy, listless way, or frolicking like a por- 
grown irritable and nervous by the obstacles poise, or wallowing in the mud like a hog. It 
that we had encountered, and now, the prospect | feeds on the soft, succulent grasses that margin 
of a combat with a lion had quickened his tem-| the rivers, coming out of the waters at the cool 
per to a very inten@perate pitch As we passed | of the day and at night. 
near the terrace in the pool, the thousands of| Its voracity is great, and its destruction of 
apes set up a furious barking, that seemed like | crops in the inhabited regions has, as is well 
a great hubbub of derision and mockery. The | known, been deplored from the earliest antiquity. 
lieutenant’s nerves quite broke down under | Job gives a powerful description of the animal, 
this, and he levelled his musket, and fired into| under the name of the behemoth, a description 


It spends most of its time, during the feverish, | 


89 parts; lime, 18; alumina, 14; magnesia, 3; 
protoxide of iron, 13; potash, 1; soda, 10; water, 
2. The specimen, therefore, closely resembles 
the common glass seen in wine bottles. Lava, 
though varying considerably in color and solid- 
ity or friability, and occasionally containing lit- 
tle groups of crystalline minerals, would seem to 
be a sort of rough natural glass or earthenware, 
mainly produced from sand, chalk, clay, and 
similar common earthy substances.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Carter XII. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

When a gift of wearing apparel has been be- 
stowed, one likes to see how the recipient looks 
in it. 

Perhaps Mr. Moss was wishing to gratify us 
in this respect when he came into school, one 
day, wearing his new dressing-gown. 

For a time we could not. make out what had 
happened to it. It did not seem'to be the same 
garment. But at length we discovered that it 
was wrong side out! 

Mr. Moss was going to tea with us that night. 
The end of the term was close at hand. The 
professor had wished us all to mect with him 
once more before the final breaking up. 

One would not suppose that a dressing-gown 
would have been the garment selected for this 
appearance; but the good man had so much in 
his brain, he could not afford time to think of 
his toilet, if he was only comfortable. . 

We were all in the parlor, the windows of 
which overlooked the road leading to the board- 
ing house, when we saw an old, muddy wagon 
céming up the little descent, with a red horse 
drawing it. 

It would have been a noticeable animal any- 
where, with its stumpy tail, and stupid face, and 
overworked body; but on our Academy grounds 
it seemed peculiarly out of its clement. 

The man in the wagon was also an oddity. 
Although it was uncomfortably warm, he wore 
a beaver cap, and an overcoat. His face bore 
ample testimony to his being a farmer, and a 





the most conspicuous group. One of the apes| as marked and true to-day as it was thousands | hard worker as well. 





fell, and the rest were panic-stricken. They | of years ago. 

instantly seemed resolved on flight, but, before Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee. 
startin’, they first secured the body of the fallen | He eateth grass as an ox. 

ape, and then started off, with as much speed as | His bones are as strong as pieces of brass; 


q His bones are like bars of iron. 
the care of the burden would admit. He is the chief of the ways of God. 


There was something in this which command- He that made him can make the sword approach unto 
as g : 


him. 
ed our respect for the poor brutes. Surely the mountains bring him forth food, 
We now made our journey with extreme cau- | Where all the beasts of the field play. 
“ He liveth under the shady trees, 
tion, but we did not mect the lion. In the covert of the reed and fens, 
At nightfall, on the same day, when we joined | The shady trees cover him with their shadow. 


¢ P The willows of the breok encompass him about. 
the river party, we were surprised by a very | Rehold, he drinketh up a river, tnd hasteth not. 


Nellie and Scranton, Mr. Moss and Miss Mon- 
dram, and myself, were standing by the window 
as he drove up. 
There was something grotesque in the whole 
picture, that would havegnmused almost any 
thoughtless young person, and we all had our 
laugh at the new comer, except Mr. Moss, who 
could not seem to understand what we saw to 
laugh at. 

“Tow vulgarity is stamped upon the faces of 
country people!’ exclaimed Scranton, who was 


curious spectacle. The canoes had been dragged | He trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his| rather fond of flaunting the fact that he be- 


into the upper basin, which was low and muddy. | 44, Pe .; — 

A herd of hippopotami which had been follow- | His nose pierceth through snares. 
ing us became half immersed in the water, which 
was not deep enough for them. 

The old ones moved until they got into deep 
water, but a young one struggled in vain to fol- 
low its mother, and came within range of the 
lieutenant’s gun. 

My adventurous friend shot at it, wounding it 
in the head. Although its blood flowed, coloring 
the shallow water, it made desperate efforts to 
reach its mother, seeming to think that she could 
give it relief. Itsoon, however, became exhaust- 
ed, but not until it had reached a current of the 
river, when it was borne rapidly toward a craggy 
waterfall. 

Hew deep, how strong, how self-sacrificing is| very pretty, and high prices are paid for them 
the maternal instinct, even among the lower or-| but it seems they are only glass, afterall. Bu 


is a common sight on the banks of the Senegal. 
i 
WHAT LAVA IS MADE OF. 


lowed. The mother, rising with an immense] say, and be just as near the truth. The meres 


hastened after it with the greatest pessible speed. | distinction into a great difference: 
She followed to the very verge of the waterfall,| ‘The lava thown out by Mount Vesuviu 








One, #nd seemed like a transformation scene. 








dashed in pieces. 


ders of brutes! I shall never forget what fol-| then, “diamonds are only charcoal,” you may 


effort, got half her body out of the water, and| chemical peculiarity sometimes makes a small 


longed to the city. 
Mr. Moss did not like the sarcasm. He 


As we before remarked, they are more alarm shrugged his shoulders, but took no notice oth- 
h > F ™ 

: . : rwis omark il Sers said,— 
ing than dangerous. Like most animals, they erwise of the remark, until Scranton said, 

are peaceful and inoffensive when undisturbed. | . 
Though among the most uncouth of living crea- judgment, or even common sense, he would 
tures, they seem to possess as much intelligence avoid being uncouth, because he could just as 
and hehe as some of the most beantiful and well conform to the customs around him as not 
graceful animals of the forest. A baby hippo- 
potamus, borne through the sun-covered waters z Soe 
to some shady retreat, on the back of its mother “Laboring men may be excused for such trifling 

; a ‘ 


“Such a man may be honest, but if he had 


to do so.” 

“Perhaps he is a farmer,’’ Mr. Moss said. 
”| oversights.” 

“I do not think dress is trifling, 
said. 

“You will think differently when you are of 


” 


Scranton 


Lava ornaments, vases, &c., are considered | my age, young man, perhaps.” 


;| “And wear my dressing-gown wrong side out,” 

t| Scranton whispered, maliciously, to us, aside. 

Soon after, the parlor door was thrown open, 

t | and the strange looking visitor was announced. 
“Mr. Scranton,” said the waiter, in a loud 

voice. 

$} Mr. Scranton, the elder, stood upon the thresh- 


when both mother and her.offspring were horne| during the recent cruption has been subjected | old,.hat in hand,,recking with perspiration, 
over the rocks by-the force of the current, and| to analysis: ky an Italian chemist, and found |-which he was trying to mop from his red face, 
: to contain the following ingredients: Silica, | with a silk handkerchief. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


NOV. 28, 1871, 








At the name Scranton, we all involuntarily 
turned to the young gentleman by that name, 
expecting to see some look of recognition pass 
between the two. There was just enough re- 
semblance between them to insinuate relation- 
ship. 

Coming, as the man did, unexpectedly, among 
so many strangers, he could not, at first, distin- 
guish one face from another, so he stood there, 
awkwardly enough, holding his cap, first in one 
hand, and then in the other. 

Young Scranton knew very well this man was 
his uncle, as it afterward appeared; but he was 
ashamed to recognize so unattractive a relative, 
before those of us who, but a moment before, 
had ridiculed him. 

“Perhaps he is looking for you? Do you 
know him?” asked Miss Mondram, addressing 
Scranton. 

“Not 1.” 

The professor moved toward the stranger, but 
before he reached him the man asked, in a clear, 
loud voice,— 

“Is my namesake, Nat Scranton, present?” 

The professor beckoned the young man to ap- 
proach, and Scranton crept forward in a shame- 
faced way. 

“How are you, nephew?” the man said, ex- 
tending his great, rough hand, cordially, but 
with a shade of disappointment on his genial 
face. “I was in town, and dropped in to deliver 
a message from your father.” 

Even then, the young man could not rally 
enough manhood to bid the stranger welcome. 
He heard the girls tittering behind him, and saw 
the boys exulting over his discomfiture; so he 
stood in silence, waiting for the message. 

The stranger took a huge leather wallet from 
the breast pocket of his coat, and unstrapped it 
in a leisurely way—took from it a roll of bills 
which he handed ever to Scranton, eyeing him 
in a grave, sharp way, as he did so. 

“Your father wrote me he was dead broke, and 
would like me to settle your dues here, if it was 
convenient. It is convenient, and it always will 
be convenient for me to oblige my friends.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Scranton said, humbly. 

Ilis uncle restrapped the pocket-book, taking 
care to put the strap through every one of the 
three bands; then stowed it away where it came 
from, and began to button up his coat. 

Still no word from Scranton. 

“Coming to spend vacation with us?” asked 
the uncle, with less and less warmth in his voice. 
“Your father desires you to come.”’ 

“Thank you,” Seranton said again. 
think of it.” 

“Been well since we saw you?” 

“Fes, oie.”” 





“T will 


“Good evening.” 


By this time the man’s voice was stone cold, 
as well it might be. His hand was on the door 
to pass out, when Mr. Moss detained him. | 

“Please remain, sir. I think you and I ought 
to know each other.’’ 

The uncle turned, looking earnestly at Mr. 
Moss, but shook his head. 

“No, sir. Ido not recognize you!’ 

“Lam Peter Moss. Do you remember him?” 

Both hands flew out then. 

“God bless you, old friend. God bless you!”’ 

“Well, He has blessed me, and He blesses me 
now with the sight of the dearest room-mate | 
ever had. I alwa@s thought this youngster’s 
name had a familiar ring to it, and now I see 
how it was. Professor, this is my college chum, 
of four years’ standing, and excusg me for say- 
ing he was the best young man I have ‘ever 
known!” 

Mr. Moss’ hand came down on the old winter 
coat, as he said that, and the eyes of the uncle 
grew moist. 

The professor was very glad to see Mr. Scran- 
ton, and well he might be, for he had known him 
by reputation, for many years, to be a man of 
whose acquaintance any one might be proud. 

And so it came to pass that the unele’s great 
coat and cap were left in the hall, and he re- 
mained to tea, sitting between Mr. Moss and the 
professor, quite as much at ease as the rest of 
us—fully competent to discuss logic with the 
professor, and mineralogy with Mr. Moss, and 


say a gallant word or two to the teachers in | 


front of him. 

But of his namesake, Nat Scranton, he was 
oblivious; and he went away to spend the night 
with Mr. Moss, and talk over old times, without 
a parting salutation to his nephew. - 

It is true, Scranton did not venture to solicit 
his uncle’s notice, but it was evident enough 
that gentleman did not intend to notice him. 

It came out, afterward, that young Scranton 
had spent his former vacation at his uncle’s 
house, and found his cousins to be very agreea- 
ble persons. He always meisted that he did not 
recognize his uncle, when he looked at him from 
the window; but that did not excuse his con- 


duct in the parlor, and he was himself sufficiently 
ashamed and punished, when he had time to 
think of his foolish and false pride. 

Had his uncle worn a summer coat, or a mod- 
ern hat, perhaps it would have been otherwise; 
but he is not the first, nor will he be the last 
young man to forget his relations when it is 
convenient to do so. 

When we had gone to our rooms, and were 
talking over the incidents of the evening, I said, 

“Would you have thought Scranton could do 
any thing so mean as to treat his own uncle in 
that way ?” ; 

“No,” said Nellie, with a blush; “and I am 
afraid I never can like him again. It is the sil- 
liest kind of pride to be ashamed of a friend’s 
dress, The finest-diamonds are often found in 
the roughest settings.” 

The next day, I heard Miss Mondram ask Mr. 
Moss if Scranton would win the golden star. 

“Most decidedly not,’ answered he. “A 
young man who thinks his respectability rests 
upon the external appearance of others, and can 
treat a respectable relative as he treated his un- 
cle yesterday, is not the student for my honors.” 

To be continued. 
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For the Companien. 
CAP’N NAT BARKER. 

“Cap’n’s a fool; that’s all J’ve got to say;”’ and 
having made this energetic, though not very 
polite remark, "Mandy Waters gave her loose 
sleeves another twist over the elbows, and 
plunged her arms again into the warm soap-suds. 

But the poor woman was ill at ease. First, 
she rubbed and spattered, and then she leaned 
on her wash-board, or the end of it, and was lost 
in thought. 

Presently, Mrs. Minx’s sun-bonnet was seen 
approaching. There was something under it, 
—a small apparition of a woman—who bore a 
good-sized golden squash in herarms. She went 
straight up to the door of ’Mandy’s kitchen. 

“’S that you, Miss Minx?” queried Mandy, 
going on with her washing. “Take a seat. 
Aint it hot out? What in the world you doin’ 
with that great punkin ?”’ 

“?T aint a punkin, ’Mandy, it’s one of my best 
marrers. I knew the cap’n was fond of marrer- 
fats, so I jest brought one over.”’ 

“Very kind of you,” responded Mandy, with 
a queer smile. “You've got a knack for grow- 
ing vegetables, haven’t you? I'll be sure ’n tell 
the cap’n Widder Minx sent it. I think he likes 
widders.” 

“Nonsense, ’Mandy!”’ said the occupant of the 
sun-bonnet, flushing alittle. “Cap’n Nat Barker 
likes everybody. How harnsome you look, ’Man- 
dy! Why, your cheeks is jest like roses. Catch 
you working or mad, and then you do look 
pretty as a pictur’, Seems the cap’n didn’t 
choose a widder for his housekeeper.” 

At this home-thrust, it was "Mandy’s turn to 
blush, though it was with anger and not with 
pleasure. She gave a short, sharp retort, that 
effectually silenced Mrs. Minx for the next few 
moments, but it was not in that lady’s nature to 
keep silent. 

“When’s the cap’n coming home?” she ven- 
tured to ask, timidly. 

“To-morrow night, I s’pose, and his family 
| with him.” 





“His family!” echoed the widow, sitting bolt 
| upright. 

“That's what I said,’’ responded ’Mandy, 
wringing the neck of a shirt, as though there 
was something venomous within it. 

“Why, [ never heard of such a thing!” said 
Mrs. Minx. 

“Nor I neither. The man must be stark, star- 
ing mad, to think of bringing a widow and her 
five children here!”’ 

“Good gracious!’ responded Mrs. Minx, look- 
ing at the marrowfat as if she longed to appro- 
priate it again. 

“T must say, of all the wrong-headed men,”’ 
| ejaculated ’Mandy, shaking out the shirt, as if 
she wished its owner were inside, “he’s the 
wrongest. He’s jest as full of notions as an 
ege’s full of meat. I wonder if he thinks I'll 
| Stay here, to be ordered about, and do extra 
work for all that house fall? Not as you know 
of, Cap’n Nat!” 

“How do you know but what he’s married the 
widder?” asked Mrs. Minx, her pale blue eyes 
| Wider open than before. 
| “Shouldn’t wonder; be jest like him; always 

doing some foolish thing or ’nother. Well, I'll 
,do my duty while I stay, and I'll cook enough 
| for a week, and then go home. It’s too bad, 

too, for the place just suits me. It’s like my own 
house, and the cap’n away for months at a time. 
| Does he think I’d take care of ’em all?” she con- 
| tinued, waxing wroth. 
| “[ wouldn’t do it if I was you,” said Mrs. 
| Minx, reflectively. 








“Wouldn’t you? Well, I don’t know. If I 
was you, J’d carry that squash back.” 

“T guess I will,” said Mrs. Minx, anxious to 
escape from ’Mandy’s vindictive tongue; and, 
taking up the shining vegetable, she held it lov- 
ingly in her arms, and away went the enormous 
sun-bonnet, with the little woman trotting un- 
der it. 

“Well, she’s gone!” sighed ’Mandy, going out 
in the back-yard, with a great heap of washed 
clothes, “and now I feel I’ve been a greater fool 
’pthecap’n. I might have waited till I’d known 
|more, any how,” she muttered, with a clothes- 
pin between herteecth. ‘Perhaps it’s the cap’n’s 
sister. He spoke of a sister, once, and if the poor 
thing has met with ill luck, why, he’d be worse 
nor a heathen not to do for her. Now, that 
pesky woman ’ll run all over town, telling, the 
land knows what, and the land knows where! 
She’s the greatest gossip that ever was,—when I 
aint round,” she concluded, with a grim smile, 
giving the clothes a smart pull here and there. 
“T never do know when to hold my tongue, that’s 
a fact!’ 

Meantime, the Widow Minx had gone home 
perfectly overburdened with the news. The sand 
of old Cape Cod never felt so hot beneath her 
feet as now. She fairly groaned with the weight. 
of her new acquisition. 

Not far off, the blue sea smiled, as if it had 
never lashed its waves furiously against the old 
stone light-house, and swallowed vessels whole, 
with their luckless freight of human life. The 
sun shone red on her own little white house, 
which Cap’n Joe Minx had left her; but cosy 
and comfortable as its sanded rooms and vine- 
covered windows looked, she felt that she could 
not stay there. So, putting on a better bonnet, 
and her Sunday shawl, off she trotted to the 
nearest neighbor. 

Before night, everybody in Beachtown knew, 
or rather presumed, though it became a settled 
fact the next day, that Cap’n Nat Barker was 


wife and five children. 

It was the town’s talk, now. Poor ’Mandy 
so angry that if anybody mentioned the captain’s 
name she flew into a passion. ; 

But her preparations went on, nevertheless. 


crullers, four good family loaves of the best 
bread, one good ditto of brown. 
of corned beef had been cooked, a whole ham, 
and sundry other things also were got in readi- 
ness for the captain and his famishing family. 

At last, somewhere about nine o’clock, on a 
bright, moonlight night, "Mandy had her table 
set, and an appetizing sight it was. There 
*Mandy had joined the two kitchen tables, and 
they nearly filled the room. How she 
worked! The parlor was as white as snow, and 
the zigzags and odd figures in the sand, evolved 
by her skilful broom, were perfectly marvellous. 

“He shall find every thing as clean as a pin, 
and as sweet as a nut,” she said, with firm lips, 
—and ’Mandy had very pretty lips—‘“‘and then I 
shall go. I’m awful sorry, though, for I thought 
I’d got settled; but we never know any thing for 
sure in this hard world.” é 

Meantime, Cap’n Nat Barker, coming ashore 
alone from his vessel, was somewhat taken aback 
by such questions as ‘““How’s your family?” and 
“Tlow is your wife?”’ 

IIc laughed as he wondered, in his slow fashion, 
why they joked him so, and answered in a hu- 
morous way. 

At last, he reached his own quiet cottage. 
*Mandy met him at the door. 


he had said “‘good-by”’ yesterday. Then he went 
into the house. He paused for a moment, a 
little staggered at sight of the table, and looked 
about, as if to assure himself that this was really 
his little, snug, comfortable home. 

“IT got your letter, sir, and prepared accord- 
ingly,’”’ said "Mandy, surprised at his coming 
alone. 

“My letter?” 

“Yes, sir; about bringing the widder and five 
children,” said ’Mandy, quietly. 

“Ol” The captain paused a moment, looked 
queer, and then added, “O, yes; I shall bring 
them up to-morrow.” 

Then he looked at the table, then at "Mandy, 
and then he caught up his hat, and shot out of 
the house “like a pea out of a pop-gun,”’ said 
"Mandy, only remarking that they had preferred 
to stay aboard that night. 

After he reached the road, he went to a paling 
under the shadow of a tree, and there, holding 
tightly to the boards, he laughed. O, how he 
did laugh! Such broad, guttural ho hos, such 
contortions, such twistiugs! The secret was all 
out, now; and after the captain had laughed till 





he cried, and till every bone in his body ached, 


he trotted down to the ship again. Soon he 
returned, bearing with him a great wooden cage, 
which, when he re-entered the cottage, he placeg 
on the table in the parlor, saying, as he did so— 

“?Mandy, there’s my family—a widow canary, 
with five little ones. Bless my soul! I meant to 
explain it, but somebody came in, and I sealed 
the letter, forgetting ail about it;”’ and then | 
laughed louder than ever. 

So did "Mandy, when she comprehended it aij, 
She could not very well take back all the hard 
names she had called the captain, and her days 
of ill-temper, and her extra work, but when she 
looked at the supper-table, she laughed again, 
and you might have heard them almost any. 
where in town. 

Well, the captain soon explained matters to 
his friends. Poor littlke Widow Minx came fly. 
ing to Mandy to implore that she wouldn’: 
tell the cap’n about that squash, and everybody 
had a good time over it. As for "Mandy, she 
stayed many years at the captain’s little red 
house, but it became a by-word in the town, of 
which she enjoyed the benefit, or the annoyance, 
“‘How’s the cap’n’s fam’ly ?”’ 





ee 
For the Companion. 
AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 
One very stormy night in the autumn, a min- 





soon coming back, and would bring with him a | 


was fairly persecuted by her neighbors, and got | 


She had made a bushel of doughnuts, another of | 


A hige piece | 


seemed almost food enough for a regiment, for | 


had | 


ister’s family in New York had retired to rest, 
and so, indeed, had nearly everybody else, for 
the street was deserted and quiet, save whena 
| fresh gust of wind sent the rain, with 
ening blast, against the window-panes. 

The great clock in the tower of an adjacent 
church had just rung out the hour of midnight, 
in an angry, iron tone, when the door-bell gave 
warning of an impatient caller. Again and 
again it resounded through the silent hall, till 
one of the ladies sleeping in the front of the 
house threw up a window, thinking that some 
belated neighbor had mistaken the door. 

There stood the figure of a woman, glistening 
like a glass image in the rain. ‘ She looked up 
and said, in a sleepy tone, “Good-evening, dear; 
come down and let me in.” 
| “You are at the wrong house, madam; this is 
42,’ replied the white-robed nymph at the win- 
dow. , 

“That is the one I want. This is the Rev. Mr. 
Clark’s house, isn’t it?” 

“Fea.” 

“Well, come down and let me in, dear It’s 
so long since I’ve been here that you won't re- 
member me, may be! ITlow old are you?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Then you don’t remember me; but I belonged 
to your father’s church more ’n twenty years 
ago, and haint seen him since! Call him up, 
and ask him if he remembers Mrs. Sarah Cath- 
erine Carter. Hurry up, now, for I’m as wet as 
a duck, and want to get in.” 

The gentleman who had the pastoral charge 
of Mrs. Sarah Catherine Carter, a quarter of a 
century before, remembered her well as the good 
and inoffensive wife of a prosperous mechanic, 
who, wearying of the city, moved to a little farm 
he owned. 

“Yes, yes, let her in, dears,’’ he said. “Sheis 
a good soul, although not very strong in mind. 
I remember her well; she always had a doilar 
| ready for any one in need, and a sacred little fund 
laid up for missions. She’s come to the city in 
a night train, perhaps, and is afraid to go to 4 
public house alone, and knew where there was 
an open door.” 

It was not long before a fair, rosy-cheeked old 
| lady was seated at a cup of tea in the dining- 


| room, and the father and his two young daugh- 


a threat 





“Well, Mandy, how d’ye do?” he asked, as if| ters became listeners to an unbroken flow of 


talk, suggestive of a mill-clapper. 

“But why did your husband let you come to 
the city alone at this hour, sister?’’ asked the 
minister. 

“Dear soul!” 
thinks I’m up 


she exclaimed, “my daughter 
stairs, safe abed. I haint any 
husband. Don’t you read the newspapers? 
| His death was putin the New York Sun—twen 
| ty-five or fifty cents admittance, I forget which. 
| “QO, the poor man’s dead, is he?” 
“Yes, as dead as can be,” replied the widow. 
| “Jest fill up my cup, dear, and make it as stron: 
as lye, to see if it won’t make me sleep. I never 
sleep now; haint been sound asleep since the 
| fright; and I tell’em they needn’t wonder if I 
be a little flighty in the head. The wonder is 
I’ve got any head left after such a fright. "T 
would have crazed weak-minded folks.” 

“What frightened you?” 

“Why, don’t you read the newspapers? It 
was put in the New York Sun—fifty cents ad- 
mittance—and was headed ‘SuppEN DEATH IN 
MARLBORO’,’ two years ago the fourteenth ef last 
month. I’ve got the piece cut out of the Sua, 
and pasted into the fore leaf of my family Bible, 
besides having it writ in the record by the Marl 
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poro’ minister. Got any cheese in the house? 
Well, no matter; pour another cup of tea, strong 
as lye, to make me sleep. I haint slep’ right 
sound sine¢ the fright.” 

“What was the fright? the sudden death of 
your husband?” asked one of the ladies. 

“Yes. Wasn’t that enough? J should think 
you'd been living in the woods, not to read cither 
the Sun or the Herald; for now I remember it 
wa in both of "em—fifty cents admittance—a 
Jollar for the two,” she replied, with a look of 
pity at the city barbarians. 

“And is your own health good, Mrs. Carter? 
asked the gentleman. 

“Well, yes, except that my head’s light all the 
time. Another cup of tea, dear,—strong;—my 
head feels as if it was going up, up, all the time, 
tillit gets to the top of the steeple, and then I 
jump, and think I’m falling!” 

“What made you set off alone for the city, 
when you’re not strong, Mrs. Carter?” ? asked her 
friend. 

“Well, ’twas a notion I took. My grandson’s 
in Stewart’s store,—linen department, No. 4— 
and I thought Vd go there and see him, and stop 
at his boarding place; but I forgot the store 
would be shut; and when I got here, I’d forgot 
what street he boards in; and everybody’s dead 
but you and him, soIT came here. I’ve got dry 
clothes in my carpet-bag, but my daughter will 
blame me for not wearing my best bombazine, 
with crape on it, and my widow’s veil; but I see 
this storm in the sky afore I started. 

She was pleasant and happy, but evidently 
“very flighty,” as she said; and her friend asked 
her if her family wouldn’t be alarmed about her. 

“Why, yes,” she replied, with a smile. ‘They 
are as tender of meas if Iwas a baby, and I 
guess we'll have it put in the Sun, ‘Missine! 
The old lady that was missing from Marlboro’ is 
safe at the house of Rev. Mr. Clark, where she 
will remain about a month on a visit.’ ” 

The family group started at this announce- 
ment; and the father suggested that he had bet- 
ter write by the early mail, to relieve their minds. 

“So you might; and I guess I’ve had tea 
enough, so if one of the girls will get pen and 
ink, Pl tell her what to write. I understand 
how to manage them better than you do,” she 
replied. 

There being little prospect of sleep, with a 
guest who had announced that she liked to walk 
about all night from room te room, the minister 
settled himself back in an arm-chair, and the 
work of letter-writing began. 

“Now youewrite just what I tell you,” she 
said. “It is so long since I went to school that I 
can’t write fashionable; and a body might as 
well be out of the world as out of the fashion. 
Now begin!” 


.? 


“Dear CHAL’t JANE,—I’'m in New York, wet’s 
a duck. Am visiting at my old minister’s. 
Thev’re wonderful glad to see me. The whole 
family got out of bed at midnight to see me. 
They know how to make tea here. It’s ten times 
stronger than yours. I’ve got awful twitches in 
my hands and feet to-night; my head begins to 
go up, up, Upper, just as it docs at home of 
nights, only ten times worse! I feel as if I 
wanted to dance, but I know that’s wicked, so I 
sha’n’t do it, ’specially in a minister’s house.’ 





By this time, as she had each sentence read to 
her after it was written, the father and his chil- 
dren were both laughing heartily, and she 
laughed, too, and said to her amanuensis, re- 
provingly,— 

“Whata ridiculous letter-writer you be! Well, 
now, go on again :”’ 

“They say IL must stay a month. Ministers is 
‘most always poor, though these folks have got 
areal nice house. But Il never robbed ministers, 
—wouldn’t, no quicker than a hen’s roost. I 


want vou to ¢o out to our hen’s roost, catch a 
Tie a 


hen, wring her neck, ewt her head off. 
string round her neck to keep it from bleeding. 
Put her in the big willow basket. Go down cel- 
lar. Get a Hubbard squash. 


in the north corner. 
Lima beans. 
parlor closet. 
gar-bowl. 
in here for a present, by Lawyer Brown. 
save express. Don't yon come here. 
remember you, and T cuess the y don’t want any 
mere company. You needn’t come in after me. 
These folks wow’t let me go home if you do. 
They are awful pleased to see me. 


present. From your loving Moruer.” 


The letter was read and re-read to her till she 
made sure that all was right; and she was shrewd 
enouch to put it in her pocket, to mail it herself. 
But, as may be suspected, another letter went 
With it, requesting her son-in-law to come for 


her as soon as possible. 
She foved about all night, and, after a goor 


breakfast, announced that she was going out to 
hunt up such of her old friends as were not dead. 

About sundown, her son-in-law arrived at the 
Minister’s house, but she was nowhere to be 


Put that in the bas- 
ket. Go up garret. Open a linen bag that hangs 
Take out a quart of dried 
Put them in the basket. Goto the 
Take a dollar out of the china su- 
Putitin the basket, and send the whole 
That'll 
They dow’t 


No more at 


the hospitality of the family for the night. But, 
true as the magnet to the pole, Mrs. Sarah 
Catherine Carter was attracted to the door-bell 
about midnight, having “made rather too long 
a call at the last place.” 

She did not seem much pleased by meeting her 


to bed, and to turn the key on her, “lest any one 
might get into the house in the night, and rob 


She went off with him very peaceably the next 
day, saying, “It does seem as if my daughter 
could get along a month without me, now that 
she is forty years old. I’m ashamed of her, for 
being such a baby!” 

It was as she had said; the fright caused by 
the sudden death of a kind husband had unset- 
tled a mind never strong; but her infirmity was 
of that gentle and harmless kind, that made no 
trouble for herself or others, and that never hin. 
dered her from doing a kindness to any who 
needed it, in word or in deed. The world would 
be better if every body possessed the same vir- 
tue. J.D. ¢. 





For the Companion. 


MORTON’S COMPOSITION. 
“O mother,” cried Morton, bursting into the 
kitchen with eyes sparkling and cheeks aglow, 
“O mother, Cousin George says I may go fish- 
ing with him if you’re willing; and you are, I 
know—say yes, do.” 
“Stop a minute. I want to hear something 
more about it before I say yes. When and 
where is he going?” 
“To-morrow afternoon, to Beaver Pond, and 
it’s Saturday, and the boat is flat-bottomed, and 
couldn’t tip overif it tried; so you see there is no 
objection at all.” 
“Who is going besides your Cousin George?” 
“QO Dick Martin, and Ira Jones, and lots of 
other fellows—all big fellows, too. Ira Jones 
was over there the other day, and he says there 
are oceans of pond lilies. I may go, mayn’t 1?” 
“‘Jesuppose your lessons are all ready for Mon- 
day morning?” 
“Yes, every one.” 
“And how about the composition ?” 
Morton’s countenance fell. He was not a dull 
boy, and stood well in most of his classes, but if 
there was one thing he disliked more than an- 
other, it was composition, and every week he 
had to be either coaxed or driven into writing 
it. Ihope no little boy, who may chance to read 
this sketch, is at all like him in that respect. 
“Can’t I be excused from writing composition 
this week ?” 
“What do you think your teacher weuld say 
to that?” 
“He wouldn’t care if you wrote me an ex- 
cuse,”’ said Morton. 
“Please excuse my boy from writing composi- 
tion, because he Wanted to go fishing. How do 
you think that would sound?” said his mother; 
“and that is the only excuse I can write.” 
“O dear, there is always something to be done 
when I want to have any fun,” said Morton, im- 
patiently. 
“And always will be if you persist in putting 
things off to the last minute. You have had all 
the week to think about your composition, and 
now it is Friday, and not a word written.” 
“Well, if you'll give me a subject, Vil sit right 
down here and write it now.” 

“T don’t think this is a good place to write,” 
said his mother, who was constantly passing 
from the buttery to the cooking-stove, and from 
the cooking-stove to the ccllar dor. 

“Yes; [want to be where yon are, so you can 
help me if I get stuck. I guess Pll write about 
a cow,” said Morton, getting his slate and pen- 
cil, and sitting down in the corner. 

“The cow is a useful animal; she gives milk, 
of which we make butter and cheese.”’ Having 
written so much, he read it aloud to his mother. 
“What shall I say next?’, he asked. 

“Think over every thing you know about a 
cow before you ask my help,” said his mother. 

Morton sat still a little while, and then said, 
“T enuess Pll write about a horse instead of a 
cow.” 

“Very well.” 

“The horse is a noble animai, and we couldn’t 
ride in carriages without him,’’ wrote Morton, 
and then starting up, exclaimed, ““O mother, 
there’s a mouse! He ran behind the wood-box. 
What a pity the cat wasn’t here! I've a good 
mind to write a story about a mouse; 
you think that would do?” 

“T think it would do very nicely.” 

“But Lean’t make him do any thing but stick 
1| his head in a trap,” 


ry like that in our reader. 
real good subject.”’ 





found; and, after many vain efforts, he accepted 


that;” 
tant to tell the truth, beeause it is wicked to tell 
a lie. 
stole chestnuts out of my desk, once.” 


son-in-law, but she allowed him to coax her off | he must leave out that about Jimmy Bangs, and 


her.” in the kitchen. 


how do 


said Morton, after working 
ever his slate a few minutes; ‘and there's a sto- | row. 
Now you give me a 


“What if you should write about telling the 


“So Iwill. Ican think of lots to say about 


and Morton began: “It is very impor- 


Jimmy Bangs tells lies; he steals, too; he 


Having read this to his mother, she told him 


that she thought he had better go and shut him- 
self in his room, and not try to write any more 


“T really believe I could do better there,” said 
Morton; “but first I'll run out to the shop and 
tell Cousin George I may go fishing.” 

Cousin George and Ira Jones were busy mend- 
ing their fishing-rods and preparing their flies. 
“Mother says I may go fishing, if I'll write an 
old composition first,’ announced Morton. 
“Wouldn’t a new one answer as well?”’ asked 
Cousin George, a youth some eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age. 

“You know what I mean,” said Morton. 
“NotI. How should 1?” returned his cousin. 
“T mean that compositions are hateful. I 
never can think of any thing to say.” 

“Perhaps you don’t give your mind to it,’ ob- 
served Cousin George, taking a box from the 
shelf. 

“What is that box for?” asked Morton. 

“To hold my fishing-tackle.” ~- 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“I’m going to mend it,” said George, taking a 
large knife from a leather strap nailed against 
the wall. 

“That’s a very queer knife,” 
ton. 

“Very.” 

“What is it made of?” 
“Well, [should think the blade was made of 
steel, and the handle of horn.” 
“Horn? What kind of horn?” 
“Buck-horn, perhaps.” 

“It strikes me that would be a famous good 
subject for your composition,” observed Ira 
Jones, who was beginning to weary of so many 
questions. 

“What, buck-horn ?” 
“Yes, or just horn alone; that would give you 
a wider scope, as there are a great many differ- 
ent kinds of horns in the world, If you’ll write 
a first-rate one between now and to-morrow 
morning, I'll give you half-a-dozen tish-hooks.”’ 
“And I'll furnish the line,” said George. 
“Agreed,” cried Morton, not suspecting the 
young men of aruse to rid themselves of his 
company. Retiring to his chamber, he set him- 
self diligently to work, and this is the result: 


About Horns. 

The horn has always been celebrated.in histo- 
ry. It was this that caused the walls of Jericho 
to fall down. Henry VIII. was tossed on the 
horns of the Pope’s Bull, as Victor Emanuel and 
many other distinguished persons have been 
since; so | suppose it must be a very dangerous 
beast. 
We hear a great deal about Irish Bulls, but 
how they differ from the bulls of other countries, 
I don’t know. 
Tam afraid of bulls, especially if I have any 
thing red on. The other day sister and I were 
going through Clap’s pasture, and his bull ran 
after us, and would have torn us to picees, only 
it proved to be acow. Sister had ona red scarf. 
I don’t think bulls ought to be allowed to run at 
large. 
Ole Bull was a fiddler; so is Cousin George. 
Most animals have two horns, but the fish-man 
has,only one, The horse hasn’t any. 
I forgot the Unicorn—he has but one. There 
is a picture in one of my books of the Lion and 
the Unicorn fighting for a crown, but I don’t see 
what either of them wants of a crown. 
Gen. Putnam hada horn. His was a powder- 
horn. I saw something in the newspaper about 
it the other day. He was the man that killed 





remarked Mor- 


had killed him. 

The Dilemma has two horns. I don’t know 
what kind of beast the Dilemma is, but I know 
people are always taking it by one of its horns. 
The moon has horns when it waxes and wanes, 
but not when it is full. 


makes people very sea-sick to go round it. 


“taking a hern.” 


for drinking-cups. 
The Horn of Plenty contains fruit and flowers. 


their horns. 


But of all the horns in the world, L like 
best the gr 


Cape Horn is south of South America, and it 


The other day I saw old Millikin recling up | clog and all. 
the strect, and Cousin George said he’d been 
I asked what he meant by | and in several spots there were blood-drops on 
that, and he said that the ancients used horns 


In the time of King David people used to exalt 
I hope we shall catch some horn-pout, to-mor- 
eat tin horn that Betty blows to let 


us know that dinner is ready; for dinner is good 
when you are hungry, and Lam hungry about 
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So, now, as I think my composition quite long 


enough, T will draw in my horn. 


When Morton read what he had written to 
Sousin George and Ira, they said they thought 


he had earned the hooks and line, which they 
presented him, and § 
went fishing, and, as Morton said, “had a glori- 
ous time.” 


Saturday afternoon they all 


+o -+- 
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THE FATE OF AN ENTRAPPED 
BEAR, 


Wild beasts, in their wanderings through the 
forests, often meet and fight in the most savage 
manner. Here is a story, told the writer, last 
summer, by an old gentleman in Somerset coun- 
ty, Maine: 
“One of the toughest fights I ever saw,’’ said 
he, “came off over behind that mountain yon- 
der. It was years ago. Perhaps I saw with a 
boy’s eyes at that time; I was but fourteen years 
old, then. But you shall have the story: 
“There wa’n’t a railroad in the State, in those 
days. Whenever any of the farmers wanted to 
go down to Farmington, or Norridgewock, or to 
Portland, they had to go with their teams; and 
when making a trip to the latter place, were 
often gone a week or ten days. 
“Quite late in the fall, my father and Mr. Wil- 
ber, our nearest neighbor, had gone to Portland 
incompany. Always during their absence, we 
boys used the time in fishing, gunning, and oth- 
er sports such as boys delight in. They had 
been gone two days, when early the third morn- 
ing after their departure, Jed Wilber came run- 
ning to our house, all excitement. 
“<The bears have been killing our sheep!" he 
exclaimed. ‘They came into the little pasture, 
last night, killed the old four-year-old, and 
lamb, dragged them out into the bushes, and 
there we found their pelts taken off, and rolled 
up, as nice as a butcher could do it.’ 
“*), you ought to have shut them up, Jed,’ 
said grandmother. 
“T know it,’ said Jed. ‘Father told us to, 
every night. But we were playing last night, 
and forgot it.’ 
“<The bear 7 be back, to-night,’ said [. 
““OF course he will,’ said Jed, ‘and that’s 
what I am over here for—I want to get your 
bear-trap. I know just how to set it,’ he went 
on, seeing grandmother hesitate. ‘I saw ’em set 
it last winter a dozen times.’ 
“Well, you can have the trap,’ said grand- 
mother. ‘But mind it don’t spring, and catch 
your hands or feet.’ 
“Jed and I brought the trap from the wood- 
house chamber. It was tremendously heavy— 
weighing sixty or seventy pounds. But be- 
tween us, we carried it up to the Wilbers, and 
with Sol’s help (Sol was Jed’s next younger 
brother,) we took it to the pasture. Then, 
by using a crowbar, we managed, after a deal 
of prying and holding, to press down the stiff 
springs, and so set it. This done, we chained it 
to a four foot log of green spruce, and left it 
near the spot where the bear had killed the 
sheep. Fora bait, we laid partially under it a 
sheep’s head, from a sheep that had lately been 
slaughtered by Mr. Wilber. 
“Perhaps some of the boys may wonder why 
the lads did not chain the trap to a stump, ora 
standing tree. Hunters never chain a bear-trap 
fast to the spot where they set it. They clog it, 
that is, fasten a heavy stick or log to it, for the 
bear todrag. If caught and held fast, at first, 
a large bear would demolish any trap. But if 
allowed to run with it, the clog will at length 
weary him so, that he may be easily overtaken 
and shot. 

“Early the next morning,” continued the old 
man, “L[ ran over to Wilber’s, and we hurried to 
the pasture. The sheep’s head was gone, but 





” 


the wolf, which was far better than if the wolf the bear, if indeed it was one, had kept his legs 


rebaited it with mutton 
came to the 


out of the trap. We 
shanks, and the next morning, Jed 
house before I was dressed. 

«<The trap’s gone!’ he shouted. 
gun. We must follow him! 

“Hastily swallowing some breakfast, I loaded 
the gun with slugs, and with Jed and Sol rushed 
to the pasture, Sure enough the trap was gone, 
The place where it had been placed 
bore marks of astrugele; the turf was gouged up, 


‘Get your 


the grass, and on the dry leaves. It was in Oc- 
tober, the last of the month. The brakes in the 
woods were dead, but still standing. ‘These had 
been pressed to the ground, and made a broad 
trail. 

“By noon we gained the crest of a high ridge, 
»| or mountain, five or six miles to the westward. 
The farther side fell off, abruptly, to the bank of 
asmall river. This side, too, was covered with 
thick hemlock and spruce. We hesituted about 











truth ?”’ said his mother. 


all the time. 


going further. It would be nearly night by the 
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time we got back, if we started for home now. 
But we wanted to save the trap. If we went 
back, not only should we lose the bear, but the 
trap, besides, and Jed, whose carelessness had 
cost the loss of two sheep, was especially anx- 
ious to get the bear. 

“Sol had brought a lunch. We divided it be- 
tween us, and again taking up our guns, fol- 
lowed the trail down into the dark growth, 
toward the river. An hour t6ok us to the stream. 
But here, instead of coming upon the bear, as 
we had expected, we found that he had turned 
up the bank to the north. We kept on, how- 
ever. There was a sort of fascination in the 
chase, even though every mile was taking us 
farther into the wilderness. 

“The late October afternoon was waning. Al- 
ready the shadow of a large mountain to the 
westward was falling over the forest, in the val- 
ley where we were. The valley narrowed to a 
rocky ravine as we went on, and the mountain, 
with its dark spruces, seemed to tower, threat- 
eningly, over us. 

“It’s no use, Jed,’ said I; ‘we ought to go 
home. I know you want,’—— 

“Hark? exclaimed Sol. 

“A sharp yelp, as if from a hurt dog, rang 
out. It seemed to come to us from only a short 
distance. Almost instantly it was followed by a 
long yell, and a chorus of howls. Snap ran, 
crouching, between our legs. 

“ ‘Wolves!’ cried Jed. 

“We stood listening, breathlessly. In a mo- 
ment the yell burst out again, followed by yelps, 
snarls, and the sounds of a general fight. 

“Tl bet they’re afoul of the bear,’ whispered 
Jed. 

“The uproar continued. 

“Tf they are, they won’t mind us,’ continued 
Jed. ‘Let’s creep up, and see.’ 

“Cocking our guns, we moved cautiously for- 


ward. The yells grew louder, and we heard 
growls. At length, turning a little bend of the 


ravine, we peered round a great boulder, and 
saw a sight I shall never forget. With his back 
against a rock sat the bear—a tremendous fel- 
low he looked—with the trap on his paw, while 
about him leaped, and surged, and snapped, fif- 
teen or twenty gray wolves, their white teeth 
grinning, and their eyes flashing green fire. 
The bear was fighting for life against the whole 
of them. 

“The wolves had struck upon his trail, and 
the smell of the blogd, that came from the leg 
crushed in the trap, had made them furious. 
He fought hard, swinging the trap clog, as he 
struck with his fore legs to beat them off. 

“Occasionally, as the ravenous creatures leaped 
at his throat, he would catch one with his unin- 
jured paw, and give him a hug, that drew out a 
smothered yelp. Sometimes five or six of the 
wolves would jump at the bear at the same time, 
und for a moment we would lose sight of him, 
but he brushed them away, and rose again. 
The growls, yells and snapping jaws were sav- 
age beyond description. It grew dusk as we 
watched the fight. 

“ “What can we do?’ said Sol. 

““*Tt would be useless for us to interfere,’ said 
I; ‘they’re bound to have him.’ 

“*Let’s fire among them, though,’ said Jed; 
‘lL haven’t brought a loaded gun up here for 
nothing. All together new.’ 

“All three of us fired together at the growling, 
struggling pack. 

“A moment’s silence followed the reports, 
then along howl. We shrank back around the 
boulder, out of sight. Then a sudden panic 
seized us, and we ran down the ravine, and did 
not stop till we were a mile below. A faint howl 
came echoing through the sombre forest. 

“*They are not chasing us,’ said Jed; ‘guess 
we riddled some of ’em!’ 

“Night fell as we climbed the steep ridge. 
We hada dark time going home through the 
woeds. Fortunately, Sol had a match in his 
pocket, and coming to an old white birch stub, 
we tore off several rolls of the dried bark. By 
fastening these to the end of a stick, and light- 
ing them, we were able to pick our way through 
the woods. It was a hazy night. The moon 
showed dimly. The glimpses we now and then 
.got of itenabled us to keep a straight course. 
It was after cight o’clock when we reached 
home, and worried enough the folks had been 
about us. 

“The next forenoon we started for the ravine 
again. We were curious to know how the fight 
terminated; besides, it Was best to get the trap, 
if possible, to avert the storm that woukd burst 
on Jed’s head when his father came home. 
Taking a shorter cut through the woods, we 
reached the place where we had seen the wolves, 
about eleven o'clock. 

“No sound was heard, save the rippling of the 
Stream among the rocks. We stole cautiously 
to the boulder, where we had stood the night 


before, and looked from behind it. Nothing was 
in sight. 

“‘Gone,’ said Jed. ‘Let’s go up, and sce 
where they had their fight.’ 

“A sly little mink darted away, and into the 
stream as we approached. Beyond was a ghast- 
ly sight! There lay the skull and bones of the 
bear, gnawed clean, and showing yellow-white; 
and there lay the trap, still griping, with its iron 
jaws the bone of one paw. 

All the brakes were smashed down, and the 
bushes and the rock were besmeared with blood 
and hair. About the trap, within a radius of a 
few rods, lay the bones and skulls of two of the 
wolves, eaten by their comrades. Perhaps the 
bear had killed them, or perchance our shots 
had caused their death. It looked as if other 
wolves had come to the feast. 

*“*Come, come!’ muttered Jed. 
before they come back.’ 

“We took the trap to the stream to cleanse it, 
and then placing it on two poles, we started for 
home. And a tug it gave us, too!” 


‘Let’s be off 
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NETTIE’S CRADLE. 

Nettie says, with almost a pout, that she don’t 
believe she ever slept in that cradle. “It’s hard- 
ly big enough for the kitten,” she -says, indig- 
nantly. 

Well, it is rather a small affair; a graceful, 
fairy-like, sea-shell of a thing, which Nettie 
could not lie in at all, after she was a year old. 
In fact, Nettie’s largest doll fits it splendidly. 

That cradle has a story; Nettie’s cradle ought 
to have a story. 

It was seven years ago, and the night on which 
the worst snow storm of the season raged. We 
did not feel it much, for the walls of our farm- 
house were thick, and we burned old-fashioned 
logs in an old-fashioned fire-place. 

I had been in that pleasant home three years, 
and had laid one dear little girl under the dai- 
sies. 

Nettie was not born, then, andI sat sewing 
before the great hickory fire, while my husband 
sat at the little round table, near by, and read 
to me. He was reading, strange to say, about 
just such a storm. Sometimes the flakes of 
snow came whirling down the chimney, and the 
fire caught at them, spitefully, and swallowed 
them up. It is yery delightful to feel well 
housed in such a tempest; very pleasant to know 
that there is flour in the barrel, and the potato 
bin is full; and that the wood is piled in great 
stacks in the shed or the door yard. 

That was the way I felt, smiling, and sewing, 
and, occasionally, dreamily rocking, and look- 
ing into the fire, when I thought I heard a little 
baby cry. I put down my work, and listened; 
papa put down his book and listened. 

“The wind, dear,” he said. 

“Perhaps; but O, so very like the ery of a lit- 
tle child.”’ 

Again we heard it. 

My husband started up with a sudden excla- 
mation, put on hat, and mittens, and coat, and 
went out. 

Presently he looked in the window; how queer 
his face seemed in the red firelight! 

“Darling, there is somebody here,” he said; 
“be at the door.” 

I hurried to the front door. 
the wild wind blew! how sharply the snow 
struck against my face! Presently a little bun- 
dle was laid in my arms, a little living child, too 
cold to ery any longer. 

I hurried in with it, chafed its stitf tingers, 
poured hot drink into its little mouth 
pretty mouth, it had! 

And then in came my husband, bringing a 
body with him—the body of a young and pretty 
woman. 

Fortunately there was a doctor not very far 
off, and in the course of the next three hoars, 
the woman was in bed with her child beside her; 
both were saved. 

She was one of the prettiest little bodies I ever 
saw—and so grateful! It seems she had come 
to the wrong village, but had not learned her 
mistake till after the cars had left her at a lonely 
station, three miles away, and the storm raging 
fiercely. Not knowing what todo, for the sta- 
tion is a miserable one, near a patoh of dreary 
woods, she sought for a habitation, but, unfor- 
tunately, took the wrong direction. 

To hear the poor woman tell of her sufferings 
as she braved the tempest, and no friendly roof 
appeared ; how she made up her mind, more than 
once, to lic down in the snow, and die, but the 
least nrotion of her little one prevented her from 
doing so; how hope buoyed her up, till, seeing 
the merry, dancing light through the farm-house 
windows, she fainted from exhaustion and the 
sudden joy, would move the stoutest heart. 

In a day or two, a tall, handsome young Ger- 


How fiercely 


such a 





man came after his wife, It seems he had not 





expected her so soon; and she meant to surprise 
him, for he had gone to make ready a new home 
in the wilderness, while she remained with his 
mother. 

Just the week before Nettie was born, came 
this cradle, made by the grateful German. On 
it he had painted a graceful picture of that 
night’s work. There was the farm-house—the 
snow heaped high outside, and over an inani- 
mate form a man was stooping in pity. 

And that is the way Nettie got her beautiful 
little cradle. It is a perfect gem of art, and was 
the labor of love. 

As the man said,— 

““T would not sell that cradle for two hundred 
dollars; I have been six months making it, after 
hard days’ work, but I give it to you; no, I 
would not sell it for two thousand,” he added, 
with a grateful smile. So we say, Nettie’s cra- 


dle is priceless. ALMA. 
+++ 
HOW CHINAMEN “CAPTURE 


THEIR HONEY.” 


The Chinese know how to do some things bet- 
ter than we, though that is no evidence of their 
general superiority, for many beasts, and birds, 
and fishes know how to do some things better 
than mencando them. Our farmer-boys whose 
fathers keep bees may be entertained in reading 
the following account of the way Chinamen take 
up their honey. The description is by Mr. For- 
tune, a distinguished English botanist, and is 
printed in the Bee Keepers’ Journal: 

“The Chinese hive is a very rude affair. It con- 
sists of a rough box, sometimes square, and 
sometimes cylindrical, with a movable top and 
bottom. 

When the bees are put into a hive of this de- 
scription, it is rarely placed on or near the 
ground, as with us, but it is raised eight or ten 
feet, and generally fixed under a projecting roof 
of a house or outbuilding. 

My landlord, who had a number of hives, hav- 
ing determined one day to take some honey frem 
two of them, a half-witted priest, who was fa- 
mous for his powers in such matters, was sent 
for to perform the operation. This man, in ad- 
dition to his priestly duties, had charge of the 
buffaloes which were kept on the farm attached 
to the temple. 

He came in high ‘glee, evidently considering 
the qualification of no ordinary kind, for the op- 
eration he was about to perform. Curious to 
witness his method of proceeding with the busi- 
ness, Lleft some work ‘with which I was busy, 
and followed him, and the other priests, and 
servants of the establishment to the place where 
the hives were fixed. 

The form of the hive in this instance was cy- 
lindrical; each was about three feet in length, 
and rather wider at the bottom than at the top. 
When we reached the spot where the hives were 
placed, our operator jumped upon a table, there 
for the purpose, and gently lifted down one of 
the hives, and placed it on its side on the table. 

He then took the movable top off, and the 
honeycomb, with which the hive was quite full, 
was exposed to our view. In the meantime, an 
old priest having brought a large basin, and 
every thing being ready, our friend commenced 
to cut out the honey-comb with a knife, appar- 
ently made for the purpose, and having the han- 
dle almost at right angles with the blade. 

Having taken out about one-third of the con- 
tents of the hive, the top was put on again, and 
the hive elevated to its former position. The 
same operation was repeated with the second 
hive, and in a manner quite satisfactory. 

‘But,’ it may be asked, ‘where were the bees 
at this time?’ and that is the most curious part 
of my story. 

They had not been killed by the fumes of 
brimstone, for it is contrary to the doctrine of 
the Buddhisf creed to take animal life; nor had 
they been stupefied with fungus, which is some- 
times done at home; but they were flying about 
over our heads in great numbers; and yet, 
although we were not protected in the slightest 
degree, not one of us was stung; and this was 
more remarkable, as the bodies of the operators 
and servants were completely naked from the 
middle upwards. 

The charm was a simple one; it lay in a few 
dry stems and leaves of a species of Artemisia 
(wormwood) which grews wild on these hills, 
and which is largely used to drive the pest, 
mosquito, out of the dwellings of the people. 
This plant is cut early in the summer, sun-dried, 
then twisted into bands, and it is ready for use. 

At the commencement of the operation which 
Iam describing, one of the substances was ig- 
nited, and kept burning slowly as the work went 
on. The poor bees did not seem to know what 
to make of it. Fhey were perfectly good-tem- 


persed, and kept hovering about our heads, but 
apparently incapable of injurying us, 





When the hives were properly fixed, the charm 
was put out, and my host and his servants car. 
ried off the honey in triumph.” 

This reminds one of the method “practised 
among the natives of Sennaar and Darfur of 
capturing monkeys by intoxicating them. More 
intelligent people than bees and monkeys can 
be caught or robbed easily when they allow 
drink or smoke to take away their wits. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

President Grant has appointed Thursday, No. 
vember 30th, as a day for National Thanksgiy. 
ing, Prayer and Praise; and though the Goy- 
ernors of one or two States have named the 234 
of November as a local Thanksgiving, it is pos- 
sible that they will amend their action, and that 
the 30th will be the time observed throughout 
the land, from Maine to Alaska, and from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Mexican Gulf. 

Thanksgiving has become an American insti- 
tution in a national sense. The history of the 
festival is a curious one, and illustrates the ex. 
tension and growth of ideas and customs. 

In itself, the observance of a day ef Thanks- 
giving is as old as the early settlement of New 
England, approaching to the vencrable ave of 
two centuries and a half. It originated in the 
old Colony, and it has already outlived most of 
the customs of those long-gone days. 

Thanksgivings are common to all countries, 
and were known long before Christianity was 
given tomen. The Romans observed them, and 
they were Pagans. They have also been special 
festivals in other lands, whereas with us Thanks 
giving is a permanent celebration, and, having 
become established, it bids fair to last as long as 
the country itself. 

With us, it bears considerable resemblance to 
the festival of Christmas, as that is known in 
England. The two are eminently Christian in 
their character, but while the festival of Christ- 
mas is steadily growing in popular favor in 
America, that of Thanksgiving makes no ad- 
yance in the motherland. 

While Thanksgiving is so old in America, its 
national character is one of our latest changes. 
It used to be local in its observance, being con- 
fined chiefly to New England, though special 
thanksgivings were not unknown throughout 
the country. 

But gradually the festival has extended itself 
and has been adopted by new States. As New 
Englanders emigrated to new territory, they took 
Thanksgiving with them, so that it begame a gen- 
eral practice to observe it, even in sections where 
“Yankee’’ customs and ideas were not admired. 
The secession war nationalized it. Special 
Thanksgivings had been recommended by the 
national government before that war, but not 
often. During the war, President Lincoln be- 
gan annually to recommend national Thanks- 
givings, which were widely observed. 

President Johnsen followed the good example 
set by President Lincoln; and President Grant 
has done the same. So the becoming, time- 
honored custom has become an American insti- 
tution. 

It has been the practice to have Thanksgiv- 
ing on the last Thursday of November, which 
this year falls upon the last day of the month. 
This custom has been sct aside by the national 
proclamations of former Presidents, but has 
been revived by President Grant, much to the 
satisfaction of all these who love the usages of 
old times. 

THE END OF BRAZILIAN SLAVERY. 

The year 1871 will have an honorable place in 
the history of human progress, on account of 
the abolition of African slavery in the Brazilian 
empire. 

Brazil is the greatest of South American coun- 
tries, in power and in presperity as well as in 
extent. It embraces that part of the American 
continent first visited by white men. By the 
decision of the Pope, it came into the possession 
of the crown of Portugal near the close of the 
sixteenth century. Portugal was at that time 
the first of maritime nations on the Atlantic, 
and the one foremost-in leading the way in that 
career of discovery that changed the conditions 
of commerce. 

The Portuguese introduced African slavery to 
the world, and established it in Brazil, where it 
has since existed. It has always been of a milder 
type there than it was in our own country; col- 
ored people not being the objects of so much 
prejudice there as they were formerly in the 
Southern States. 

The abolition of slavery in the empire of Bra- 
zil is one of the consequences of the full of the 
same institution in the American republic. Had 
slavery continued to live and flourish here, it is 
not probable that it would have becn abolished 
there; indeed, the slave trade between Africa 
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and Brazil might have become greater than 
ever. 

But our influence was taken from the side of 
oppression, and placed on that of freedom, with 
what effect we now see. Imperial Brazil bows 
to the Republican Union of North America, and 
takes the law from it,—one of the highest com- 
pliments ever paid us, and one of which we may 
justly be proud. 

The terms on which Brazilian slavery is abol- 
ished are quite reasonable. All slaves owned 
by the government are freed at once. All the 
children of slaves will hereafter be born free. 
The slaves now held are to be gradually liber- 
ated. This last provision seems slow to us, who 
liberated more than three millions of bondmen 
at once,—but this was done under the emergen- 
cies of war, whereas the Brazilians have labored 
in peace, and consequently must proceed with 
moderation. 

But the great blow is struck in Brazil; and it 
is beyond doubt that the work soon will be com- 
pleted by further legislation. Little regard will 
be paid to those parts of the act of emancipa- 
tion that favor present slavery, and the institu- 
tion will be torn up by the roots at no distant 
day. Few of the present slaves will die in sla- 
very. They will become freedmen, and then cit- 
izens. 

Great credit is due to the Emperor of Brazil, 
Dom Pedro IL., for this grand triumph of free- 
dom and justice. He has long been an aboli- 
tionist, but there were powerful interests that 
stood in the way of his purposes of reform. He 
never would have been successful in his noble 
design, had not the overthrow of slavery here 
given him a position from which he was able to 
overcome his opponents, the enemies of liberty. 

Slavery now exists nowhere in America out of 
Cuba and Porto Rico,—islands that belong to 
Spain, the last remnants of her once vast Amer- 
ican Indies. It must quickly disappear from 
these islands, and then we shall see liberty tri- 
umphant from the Straits of Fuca to the Straits 
of Magellan. 
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A DREAM THAT TURNED OUT 
**W ELL.’ 

The Hartford Times states as fact the follow- 
ing curious story, which would go to convince 
us that sometimes the “‘stuff that dreams are 
made of”’ is not all moonshine: 


One of our prominent and wealthy citizens 
had purchased a sightly piece of land outside 
the city, but within the town limits; and the 
purchaser was troubled because he had been 
told that he could not get water, owing to the 
elevated position of his land, without digging 
farther Chinaward than any one would be likely 
to undertake. 

As we said, this troubled him. He wanted 
awell on his place, and although a man of 
great energy, one who never allowed any obsta- 
ele, no matter how great, to turn him from his 
path, he hesitated long before he undertook this 
task. The thought of excavating for a well 
throuch half a mile (more or less) of solid rock 
was cnough to deter the stoutest heart. 

At this juncture, before he had resolved on 
any thing definite, he dreamed that he had set a 
gang of men to digging for a well on a certain 
(to his mind) well-detined spot, and that after 
digging a few feet, before the rock was reached, 
water came in abundance. a 

Thegentleman, though not a bit superstitious, 
and holding dreams as lightly as any body, was 
more impressed with his sleeping vision than he 
would have cared to acknowledge. At first he 
would have scouted the idea of treating the sub- 
ject seriously enough to put a spade into the 
earth at the spot indicated in his dream; but, 
do what he would, he could not dismiss the 
dream from his mind, and finally he resolved 
to test it, but without any real belief that his 
dream would be verified. He set his men to 
work, and, strange to relate, after digging tifteen 
fect, water abundantly flowed, and thus the 
dream fully came to pass. 





+o 
WHO IS “DICKSON”? 
The great novelist, Dickens, had a good deal 
todo with paper, but we venture to say he never 
thought he should be credited with any such 
use of it as the colored man here assigns to him. 
Miss Kate Ficld writes from a Western city to 
Every Saturday: 
I felt morally certain that sooner or later I 
Should find a man in the West to match the 
ankee who had never heard of Dickens. Find 
him. I did in a negro of suave manners, who 
Waited upon me at.a large hotel. Deep in the 
contemplation of an advertisement of the lecture 
at the bottom of the bill of fare, which I regard- 


a gallantry that would have done credit to a 
courtier, replied, “I am quite sure they have told 
the truth in ¢his instance.” 

Ah,I knew what this meant. The flattery 
Was not disinterested. My friend wanted passes. 
“Would you like to hear the lecture?” 

Sambo rubbed his hands with satisfaction, de- 
elared he would, and went off to communicate 
with the other waiters, who stood in a corner, 
watching the interview. Soon Sambo returned, 
and, scratching his head, said, “Excuse me, 
miss, but I’d like to have a pass for me and my 
girl. She reads better than I do.” 

“Very well. You shall have a pass for two.” 
Sambo thanked me profusely, again retired, 
and again returned, scratching his head with a 
greater vigor than before. - 

“Beg pardon, miss; but who is this Dickson? 
Is he the man that makes paper collars? Vve 
read a great deal about him.” 
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TWO MONTHS FREE. 

The Companion will be sent free to January 

1, 1872, to all new subscribers sent us during 

the months of November and December, 1871. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 
Our offer of Girts and PREMIUMS are the 
most liberal and the largest in number and 





variety ever made for new subscribers in this 
country. 
e 


The Premium List was sent on the first of No- | 
vember to all of our subscribers. 


copy is wanted, by notifying us, the List will be 
sent to your address withoug charge. 


A CONTEMPTIBLE SON. 
It is bad enough to be mean in dealing with 
the public, but a man who is mean to his moth- 
er is several degrees worse. An exchange gives 
the following instance: 





While residing in Norway, Me.,I sat one day 
in the office of Gen. Virgin, when two men en- 
tered upon a matter of business. I would have 
departed, but the General bade me keep my 
seat. The new-comers were father and son, 
from the adjoining town of Oxford. 

The son was a stout, round-shouldered, pig- 
faced, shock-headed man of about  five-and- 
twenty. The father was decrepit, spare and 
bent, quaking with palsy, and evidently about 
worn out. The business was soon unfold- 
ed. The old man was going to give this, his 
youngest son, a deed of the homestead; and the 
son, in turn, was to give a bond for the mainte- 
nance of his parents—they were both living— 
during their lifetime. 

The warranty deed had been made out pre- 
viously, und had been signed by the mother, 
with a witness. The old man wrote his name 
upon the instrument, the General guiding his 
palsied hand, and I witnessed the signature. 
When the deed of conveyance had been duly ex- 
ecuted, the lawyer set about preparing the bond 
for the signature of the son. At this point the 
young man addressed the sire as follows: 

“Look here, father, haint you got a leetle 
money laid up?” 

“No,” replied the old man, his voice trem- 
bling as did his limbs. “I haint got none—you 
haven’t let me have any for a long time.” 

“Then the old woman’s got some?” 

“*Ye-e-es, she’s got a little that she’s made by 
spinnin’ and weavin’.” 

“How much ?” 

“Perhaps—thirty dollars.’ 

“And,” suggested the keen-witted son, “twould 
be jest like her to go an’ give Dolly that money, 
who haint got no claim anyway.” 

T afterwards learned that Dolly was the or- 
phan child of an elder brother. 

“Look here, squire,”’ pursued the thoughtful 
son, ‘‘can’t ye fix it in some way in that ere 
bond, so’t when the old folks die, their funeral 
expenses can be paid out of that money ’at moth- 
er’s got laid up?” 

Virgin looked up at the shock-headed, pig- 
faced man, as only Wirt Virgin can look, and 
readily replicd,— 

“T can’t make a bond run beyond the grave. 
But don’t be troubled, my friend; if fate is just, 
you'll die before they do.” 

I have often thought if it be true that there 
was ever a human soul so small as to be able 
to dance a hornpipe within the shell of a mus- 
tard seed, that thoughtful son from Oxford 
must have been the ®wner. 
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A BRAVE BOY, 

A Swiss paper tells a spirited story of a shep- 
herd lad, fourteen years of age, living in the 
Canton Grisons: 

On the Monte di Campo the youthful shep- 


herd fed his flock, when a huge bear made his 
appearance and unceremoniously began to feed 


ed with less relish than the announcement of} himself on that same flock. When he had seized 


“beef, veal and pork,” my profound studies 
Were interrupted by fe unexpected appearance 
of the waiter, who seemed to be desirous of in- 
duzing in conversation. Looking up for fur- 
ther enlightenment, Sambo made bold tovsay, 
‘Excuse me, miss, but are you the lady that is 
to lecture to-night?’ 
“Ves ” - 





“Pye read a great deal about you in the pa- 
pers,’”’ 
“Indeed? The papers, you know, do not al- 
Ways tell the trail.’ 


one of the finest sheep, the courageous boy be- 
gan to beat him about the head with his stick in 
order to drive him away. The infuriated beast 
turned upon his slender assailant, determined to 
finish his mutton on him. The youth turned 
and ran, and remembering that there was not 
far off a gorge nearly two hundred feet deep, 
but so narrow that he might clear it by a vigor- 
ous leap, started for it with bruin close at his 
heels. He reached the edge of the ravine, and, 
by a desperate bound, landed safely on the other 
side, while the stupid brute behind him, not no- 











At this my coluicd bicther grinned, and with 


any one knocked, opened it, and saluted the vis- 
itor. 


limbs, any thing he has, even his life, for money 
enough. 


Chinaman had his ankle so badly fractured and 
crushed by some accident, that the surgeon had 


If you have not received one, or if a second! 


tom. The boy, descending the gorge, found his 
enemy disabled by his bruises, and soon dis- 
patched him by beating out his brains with 
stones. 
+4 
CURIOUS AUTOMATONS. 

The nearest approach that men can make 
towards creating life is to produce motions that 
look like life. Some of these are wonderfully 
like indeed, but the one defect in all inventions 
having this power, which shows the impotence 
of man compared with the Creator, is that they 
all have to be wound up. 


Homer tells of Vulean making tripods, which 
moved on “living wheels, instinct with spirit.” 
There was the walking statue of Dadalus, the 
flying dove of Archytas, the brazen speaking 
head of Friar Bacon, the flying eagle of Regio- 
monatus, also his iron fly which would make the 
tour of the room and then return to its master. 
Albertus Magnus spent thirty years in making a 
human figure which advanced to the door, when 





—————_+o»—___——_- 
THE CHINESE CHARACTER, 
A Chinaman will sell his children, his wife, his 


Some years ago, when one of our 
ships of the navy was going up to Nankin,a 


to amputate it to save his life. After the opera- 
tion was over, a collection was taken up on 
board for the benefit of the poor fellow, and 
about a hundred dollars was soon raised and 
paid over to him. As svon as this fact became 
generally known, the surgeon was besiezed by a 
1ost of “Sheathen Chinee,” all willing and anx- 
ious to sell their feet, limbs, ankles, and all for 
one hundred dollars apiece, or even Jess. But 
the demand for that article being rather limited, 
he declined to invest even at that very low rate. 
et Se eee, 
ROWING AGAINST THE TIDE. 
But a few—ah, would there were many !— 
Row up the “Stream of Life ;” 
They struggle against its surges, 
And mind neither toil nor strife. 
Though weary and faint with labor, 
Singing, triumphant, they ride; 
For Christ is the hero’s captain 
When rowing against the tide. 
Far on through the hazy distance, 
Like a mist on a distant shore, 
They see the walls of a city, 
ith its banner floating o’er. 
Seen through a glass so darkly, 
They almost mistake their way ; 
But faith throws light on their labor, 
When darkness shuts out their day. 
+8 
CORONATION CHAIR, 


In Westminster Abbey stands a famous oak 
chair which has been used at the coronation of 
all England’s monarchs, from the time of 
Edward I. It is a large, clumsy-looking af- 
fair, and has been hacked with knives, and 
has many initials cut on its back. Under it is 
fixed the famous Scotch stone, supposed by 
some to possess a certain charm. When used, 
this chair is covered with velvet and cushions. 
Six hundred years old rather beats the ‘chair 
that came over in the Mayflower.” 

—_——_——_<+or———— 
A DIFFERENG6E, 

A teacher, one day, for wart of a better thing 
for the class to parse, took up a temperance pa- 
per, intending to have them parse a temperance 
story; but, as the story was a long one, he told 
them to stop at the “grog-shop,” and ffot parse 
it. He, of course, had reference to a portion of 
the story. Imagine his surprise, next morning, 
to receive a note of dismissal from the school 
committee for his intemperate ideas in advising 
his pupils “‘to stop at the grog-shop, and not pass 
it.’ An explanation ensued, in which it was 
found that parsing and passing are not the same. 








<ciabeaseiigencllliat 
DETERMINED TO KEEP THE LINE, 

A romantic pair in Pennsylvania are blessed 
with a number of daughters. The oldest was 
Caro-line, the second Made-line, the third Eve- 
line, the fourth Ange-line, then lo! the fifth 
made its appearance, and no name could be 
found with the desired termination. Dcter- 
mined, however, to fight it out on that dine, if it 
took all summer, the parents at length pounced 
upoh a name very popular in that neighborhood, 
and forthwith the baby was called Crino-line. 
We hope all those lines will fall in pleasant 
places. 


+ 
+o 





TWO VIEWS. 
Mr. Pendleton says it is an appalling fact 
that, if the American people were called on to 
pay all their taxes in one day, there would not 
be money enough in the country to do it. Sen- 
ator Morton says that it is also an appalling 
fact that, if the American people were called on 
to eat in one day the food which they consume 
in a year, there would not be room in the Amer- 
ican people to hold it. 
ee 


DISCONTENT. 

In reply to a young friend leaving a town be- 
cause some things in it were not exactly to her 
taste or content, an old lady of experience said, 
“My dear, when you have found a place where 
every body and every thing are always pleasant, 
and nothing whatever: is disagreeable, let me 
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THE POP-GUN STORIES. A new Series. By Aunt 
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ARTHUR'S HOME STORIES. By ‘I. S. Arthur, In six 
vols, Fully illustrated, Price per vol., $1. 
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Elegantly illustrated by Harrison Weir, Six vefls., 
18mo. Price per vol.. 80 cents, 
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Twelve vols., 18mo, illustrated. Price per vol., $4 cents, 
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ticing his danger, stumbled headlong to the bot- 


know, and J’]l move there too,” 
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WILL WOOD. 


My thoughts go back to the firm, Will Wood, 
Phe farm, with its meade < and trees, 

Where in years gone by—brig it boyhood’s years— 
Our hearts were light as the breeze; 

The house by the road, where years it has stood, 
Unseathed by tie hand of decay, 

‘Lhe peach and the pear trecs:"neath whose shade 
We went in the sunshine to play. 





The hand that sef them is cold, Will Wood, 
Is laid ‘neath the white marble stone; 
Sut the trees he left, bright monuments stand, 
To tell ef the patriarch goue. 
The old well-sweep you've taken away, 
And a “new-fangled pump” in its stead 
Brings to your hand the pure, cooling draught 
Frov the well that our good sire made. 






Awl don’t you remember the . ven, Will Wood, 
We built ‘neath the buttonw ood tree? 

And how in that oven the apples we baked, 
And none so happy as we? 

Full thirty years have passed since then, 
But the oven remains there still, 

Though the soft green sward now covers its sides; 
That oven close under the hill. 


There is one gentle voice now hushed, Will Wood, 
That we all so delighted to hear; 

Her form lies cold in the embrace of death, 
That was wont the household to cheer; 

But her memory lives in the hearts of those 
Who joyed in her presence then; 

She'll mingle no more with the scenes of earth, 
But anon we shall meet her xgain. 





We're scattered all hither and yon, Will Wood, 
We never again shall meet 

Around the board on the old homestead, 
With kindly words to greet. 

But our hearts cling fondly around that spet, 
Where we never knew aught of harm, 

And we joy to clasp thy hard. brown hand, 
Will Wood, ef the homestead farm. 





‘ +r 
THE BOYHOOD OF DR. KITTO. 
The works of Dr. Kitto, the famous biblical 

scholar and orientalist, may be found in almost 
every Christian household. He was a poor, neg- 
kected boy. We doubt that any reader of the 
Companion ever had so many disappointments 
and discouragements. A writer for the Con- 
gyregationalist gives us the following view of his 
humble home, and his manner of life in these 
sunless years: 


The place, Plymouth, England, with its smoky 
streets and foamy harbor. The time, the first 
part of the present century. The house, a hov- 
el; the family, tattered, distressed, with hungry 
faces, hopeless, woe begone. 

The boy, Joli Witto. He is tender at heart, 
but he has no fricnds; he is a lover of books, 
but he tinds no ; gular teacher. 

Ile makes the best use of the few books that 
he has, he reads them, and spells them, and 
Joaurus them, with the quenchless zeal of one 
Whose life is so suntess, so dreary. He spends 
his days in carrying brick and mortar to his 
father, Wao is a working mason. He is slender 
for such work, and young—only ten or twelve. 
There are no daisied walks for his bare feet, no 
ficl ly sprinkled with flowers ‘and eladdened with 
bires. He sees little but the windy harbor, and 
hears little save the complaints of the wretched 
at hore, and far off the moaning of the waves 
en the bar, 

Poor litthke boy! He is thirteen now, and 
works ext carrying slate up the ladder to the 
roof, not an easy nor a quiet employment for a 
poor little boy. One day he becomes weary. In 
stepping from the ladder to the roof his foot 
slips, he loses his balance, he falls. Thirty 
feet fell that poor little boy with his burden of 
slate. 

He struck on a paved court. They took hin 
up and carried him home. They thought him 
dying and sail he would die. We should not 
wonder if they hoped he would die, for the fam- 
ily could hardly tind bread for those who toiled 
from sun to sun; much more for a helpless in- 
valid. Poor little boy! 

Would you like to hear his own story of this 
accident? 

“Of what followed,” he said, “I know noth- 
ing. For one moment, indeed, | awoke from a 
death-like state, and found that my father, at- 
tended by a crowd of people, was bearing me 
homeward in his arms, but L had no recolleetion 
of what had happened, and at once relapsed in- 
to unconsciousness, 

“In this state I remained for a_ fortnight. 
Those days were a blank in my life; when I 
awoke one morning to consciousness, it was 
from a night of sleep. 

“My hearing was entirely gone. I saw the 
people around me talking to one another, 
but theught that, out of regard for my fee- 
ble condition, they spoke in whispers, because 
Theard them not. LI asked for a book I had 
been reading on the day of my fall. I was an- 
swered by signs. 

““Why do you not speak?’ I 
let me have the book.’ 

“A member of the family wrote upon a slate 
that the book had been taken away by its owner. 

‘But why do you write?’ Lb asked. ‘Why do 
you not speak?” 

“Those around me exchanged looks of con- 
cern. Then the slate was handed me with the 
awful words, ‘You are DEAF.’ ”’ 

Voor, deaf and little cared for! 

He gould not help his father now. But he re- 
sodved to work, even on the bed of pain. He 
borrowed books and began to store his mind. 
This he continued to do- until his strength in a 
measure returned, The world was all silent to 
him, like a dumb show. 


asked. ‘Pray 


But life was spared him, for what purpose 
his parents could not tell. They put him in the 
poor-house, and afterwards apprenticed him toa 
shoemaker, who treated him with so mach eru- 
elty that the magistrates took him away. When 
an apprentice he used to work sixteen hours al 
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day, but, in the remaining eight, he still took | 
an hour for the improvement of his mind. | 

That boy succeeded; all boys succeed, who, 
like him, work patiently and perseveringly, 
and put their hopes and trust in God. 

~~ 4+ 
WOULDN’T DIE. 

The Lynn Reporter draws pretty heavily on our | 
credulity in the following story of feline tough- | 
ness. If the Parisian pussies had all proved as 
unkillable as this one, during the Prussian siege, 
“rabbit” ragout would have been scarctr even 
than it was: 


It has often been said that a cat has nine lives. 
How far that is correct wé will not pretend to 
say, but propose to tella cat story, as related by 
a gentleman of this city, which most certainly 
shows that there is one specimen of the feline 
tribe that can boast of three lives, if no more. 

The animal has been a pet in the family of 
the gentleman from whom the information came, 
ever since kittenhood, and is now upwards of 
thirteen years old; but having become lame, 
blind and toothless, it was deemed an act of 
mercy to terminate his earthly career. 

Accordingly the mistress of the mansion sent 
to Boston to procure poison that sheuld hasten 
his departure from earthly scenes. The mixture 
was prepared, the cat shut up in the shed, and 
two boys hired to dispose of the remains in the 
morning, it being presumed that the animal 
would partake of the poisoned food and die. 

The first he did, but the last he did not; for 
upon the opening of the door next morning by 
those engaged to perform the rites of sepulture, 
he came forth to greet them, active as usual, and 
apparently delighted to see them. Another trial 
was made with poison, warranted to be “dead 
shot,” but the potion was eaten, and still Thom- 
as livedon., This was rather discouraging, but 
it was resolved to make one more attempt. 

A box was procured in which were bored a 
number of holes, and the cat put into it, then 
given to a man with orders to throw it off the 
wharf, and stand by until he was sure it had 
sunk, The man returned, saying he gave the 
box to some boys, saw them take it from the 
wharf, and sink it in the water. 

Consequently, it was not expected that the vet- 
cran mouser would reappear; but after a lapse 
of two days, behold he was discovered sitting in 
his accustomed place on the shed, looking calmly 
in at the window, with his fur bearing evidence 
of a salt water bath, but otherwise in his usual 
health and spirits. If this is not indicative of a 
tenacious life, we do not know what is. At all 
events, it has been voted that the irrepressible 
Thomas be allowed to ehoose his own method of 
leaving the world, and die when he has a mind to. 





——_—___~@»—-— 
THE BIGGEST EATER. 

After the champion oarsmen, and yachtmen, 
and ball-players, and “walkists,” we now have 
the champion eaiist. Men have made them- 
selves infamous in history by their gluttony, but 
the fellow described below scems unable to help 
himself, and must eat like a Polyphemus, be- 
cause he was “born so.” A California paper 
(Los Angeles Star) says,— 





A gourmand, perhaps the greatest, if not one 
of the most remarkable eaters that ever lived, 
is at present living in Los Angeles, in the per- 
son of Herman Schneider, a native of the Grand 
Duchy of Monaco, a principality in the south of 
Europe, and not containing within its confines 
more than 16,000 acres. The individual in ques- 
tion was bern in 1730, of German father and 
Greek mother. Shortly after his birth he 
evinced one of the most voracious dispositions. 
At the age of three years he could masticate the 
coarse dried beef of his native country with the 
apparent @se of an adult. 

His voracity seemed to increase rather than 
diminish with years, and nothing seemed to ap- 
pease his gluttony. On arriving at the age of 
nineteen years, through the munificence of the 
Grand Duke his case was brought before the 
College of Savans, where a daily examination 
of his case was had for eight consecutive days. 
The labor proved fruitless; his case baffled the 
science and skill of the most noted and eminent 
of Monaco’s medical faculty. 

At the age of twenty he was taken into the 
service -of the Grand Duke and trained to a 
course of plain diet, such as parched corn, mare- 
nail(a fish caught in the Mediterranean), en 
which, for a time, he seemed to thrive, but after- 
ward rapidly declined, and became so emaciated 
that his physicians ordered a restoration of his 
former dict. . 

Ina short time he again assumed his fermer 
appearance, and with it his alimentary power 
increased. His case now attracted medical men 
from far and near; 2 diligent study and inquiry 
was made, but without avail, and his case was 
tinally abandoned as hopeless. All agreed that 
his unnatural appetite would not shorten his 
days, but, nevertheless, would prove a source of 
continual illness to kim during his life, a fact 
which has been fully veritied. 

At the age of twenty-seven years he came to 
this country. His first exploit, on arriving in 
America, was to wager that he could eat a 
whole ham, a pound of candles, one and a half 
pounds of biscuit and drink thirty cups of tea, 
allin one day. His advertisement attracted the 
attention of the notorious Kit Burns (lately de- 
ceased), who duly installed the remarkable indi- 
vidual as an addition to the canine attraction of 
his place. Kit’s first effort on acquiring his 
charge was to undertake a more vigorous system 
of training, whereby he could test the capacity 
of the man’s stomach, which was’ accomplished 
by eating an amount fabulous to contemplate, 
aud which in quantity surpassed his former 


His case attracted the attention of the New 
York police, by whom he was arrested as a 
nuisance, and on being convicted, was sentenced 
by Judge Barnard to six monthsimprisonment 
on Blackwell’s Island. On the term expiring he 


| mixed again with the world; was in a short 


time lost sight of, until last week, when he made 
his appearance in a restaurant on New Commer- 
cial Strect, in this city, where he ate for nearly 
two hours, to the disgust of the proprietor; and 
on retiring proffered twenty-five cents in pay- 


| ment, which the saloon-keeper looked on as only 


one-tenth the cost of the material. 

His greatest effort was the consumption of 54 
pounds weight advoirdupois of what was nearly 
all oleaginous matter, such as pork fat, train 
oil, tallow candles, ete. He may be justly con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable men that 
ever lived, and will ere long, no doubt, attract 
the attention of our eminent medical men; 
without doubt he may justly be styled the most 
remarkable gourmand of history. 


A CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWL. 


That age is a thing sought forin some articles 
is a well-known fact. ‘The older the wine is, the 
better itis. Old pictures have a value that is 
rarely attained by modern art, though it may be 
equally deserving. Old laces are so fascinating 
that it is a custom to rinse new lace in coffee, to 
give it the appearance of age. Old literature, if 
it is good, and old friends, if they have proved 
true, are held in high esteem. All this every 
body knows; but what every body does not 
know, and what we did not know until a few 
days ago, is, that antiquity is also one of the 
graces of a camel’s hair shawl. 

This, we judge, is the fact, from a specimen 
shawl which we have just seen at one of our 
large stores. We contemplated this chef d’@uvre 
for full twenty minutes. The centre, which had 
once been white, and soft, and thick, had now 
grown to resemble in hue the coffee-colored 
lace, and it was almost as thin and as frail as 
that material. The innumerable colors which 
were blended in the immense border—which had 
once made it a blaze of color, “bright as sun- 
shine to look at,’—were toned down, or, to 
speak plainly, faded to such quict hues that it 
required a strong imagination to sce it, as it 
must have appeared three centuries ago. 

But our imagination was equal to the effort. 
It carried us back through the hundreds of 
years, till we saw an exceedingly handsome 
Arab chief, roaming the desert, with the then 
gorgeous beauty arranged in the most pictur- 
esque manner upon his stately form. But after 
atime the Arab chicf—as we imagined—grew 
tired of the beauty, so it fell into the hands of 
the shawl merchant: 

From thence we saw it trailing its splendors 
through many a gay court in Europe, descending 
from generation to generation, until, shorn of 
its beauty, if not its value, it draped the model 
where we beheld it. Taking into consideration 
its age, with the vast number of scenes which it 
must have passed through, we were not sur- 
prised when a polite clerk informed us that the 
price of the superb shawl, which he was glad to 
see we had the taste to appreciate, was five 
thousand dollars. The compliment closed our 
lips, but we have not rested quite easy under it 
—so we publish the fact, hoping the polite 
clerk may see it, that—though we do like old 
friends, and old books, and old laces—an old 
camel’s hair shawl, though it may have draped 
the shoulders of an empress, or what is better, 
of an Arab chief, and theugh it may have cost 
five thousand dollars, is not te our taste.—Pres- 
byterian. 

en oe 
SONG. 
My baby shall go 
'o the Island of Sleep, 
Where soft little dream-waves 
Around him will creep; 
And when the moon rises, 
Away in her boat, 
With the stars rowing races, 
All night he shall float; 
And when morning’s red horses 
Spring out of the sea, 
As swift as a sunbeam 
He’ll come back to me. 


—_+oo——_ 
THE OLD MAN’S DEFENCE. 


Among the alleged culprits of various degrees 
on trial recently at Lincoln, Mich., was Albert 
Gardner, an old man of seventy-two years, who 
was accused of having attempted the murder of 
a sturdy young fellow, young and strong enough 
to kill him with a blow. 

The complainant was very straightforward 
and pertinacious in his story, however, and 
plainly wished to be signally revenged by the 
aw. 

On the day of the assauft he said he was 
walking carelessly on the road near his own 
hotise, when the prisoner, axe in hand, suddenly 
sallied out upon him from behind a tree, and ex- 
claiming,— 

“Now Lhave got you where I want you, and 
will murder you!” attacked him like a maniac. 

He made what defence he could, and was 
finally able to eseape from his furious assail- 
ant, but not till after the latter had felled him 
with the axe and repeatedly “jumped upon 
him.” 

The judge, jury and spectators looked at the 
two, and comparing the vigorous fyame of the 
young man with the emaciated, stooping figure 
of the old, could searcely believe such a tale; 
but there was the complainant with his head 
still bandaged, and a respectable pliysician tes- 
tified that he had dressed said head for a scalp 
wound which had unquestionably been inflicted 
by an axe, of which the accused did not deny 
the ownership. 

In the ensuing cross-examination, to be sure, 


_ 





greatest efforts. 


it was elicited that the cut or blow,*as revealed 
by the wound, must have come from behind, 


rather than from above; and that after receiving 
the®injury the young fellow had gone on foot 
eleven miles to obtain a warrant for his assail- 
ant’s arrest, before seeking help from a doctor; 
but still the fact of the assault seemed estab- 
lished, and there was much eagerness in the 
court to hear what defence Gardner could offer, 
“fam not guilty, your Honor and gentlemen 
of the jury,” he said, in a low but clear voice. 
“T have attempted no murder. How could |, 
old and infirm as IL am? [I went into the war 
and fought for our country. When the war 
was over I found myself alone in the world, 
without home or family. With what pay I had 
saved, I went into the woods, built a cabin with 
my own hands, and with my own hands labored 
to clear off and secure a homestead for my last 
lonely days. This young man and his father 
happened to take land on both sides of my little 
picee, and after failing to buy me out, said that 
I should be driven away. 

“On the morning of this alleged assault, while 
I was chopping away at a stump, the young 
man came up, and falsely claiming my axe as 
his own, proceeded to take it away from me. 
Tam an old man, gentlemen—a very old man, 
but I’ve been a soldier, and will fight for my 
just rights. In the struggle we fell to the 
ground, and the young man fell upon the axe, or 
upon the stump of the tree, [don’t know which; 
that was the way he got hurt, for I never struck 
him.” Here the old man lifted his eyes and 
right hand, adding, solemnly, ‘And this is God's 
truth.” 

Then pulling up a leg of his pantaloons, he 
laid bare the sear of an ugly gunshot wound, 
where the ‘‘tendon Achillis’’ of his limb had 
been severed by a minnie ball, which had gone 
crashing into the bones. 

“That wound,” said he, “I received at Gettys- 
burg. Just at the close of the war my right 
shoulder was shattered by a shell, and it left a 
mark as big as this young man’s head. I have 
been a soldier, gentlemen, and will fight for my 
just rights, but I never struck this young man, 
who only tells this story to drive me away from 
all the home I have in this world. And I sol- 
emnly sWvear this is God’s truth!” 

All the lawyers in the world could not have 
devised such a defence as were those words of 
palpable honesty. They carried conviction to 
every heart on the jury, and the abused veteran 
was at once declared not guilty, amid such 
cheers as he had not heard since he and his 
comrades greeted the coming of the victory at 
Gettysburg. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE MICHIGAN 
FIRE. 


A man named Allison Weaver, who reached 
Detroit from Port Iluron on the 18th, had acuri 
ous escape from being roasted alive in the north 
woods. His’ story is thus told in the Detroit 
Free Press: 


Weaver is a single man, about fifty years old, 
and served all through the war in an Ohio regi- 
ment of infantry. Up to two weeks ago, he was 
at work for a man named Bright, ten miles from 
Forestville, as fireman for a shingle-mill. . 

Two or three days before the approach of the 
flames which eventually destroyed that section, 
Bright and his family left for Forestville, and 
the next day all the men employed about the 
place cither followed his example, or made haste 
to reach their homes. On leaving, Bright in- 
formed his men that the fire would sweep that 
way, and warned them to lose no time in making 
their escape. 

Having no property to lose, or family to care 
for, Weaver determined, as he says, ‘‘to stay 
and see it out,’? meaning that he intended sav- 
ing the mill if possible. 

He has a stubborn sort of a spirit, and the fact 
that everybody else went induced him to stay. 
As soon as the ‘men left, he set to work and 
buried all the provisions left in the house, and 
dnring the day also buried the knives, belts and 
other light machinery of the mill, as well as a 
stove and a quantity of crockery ware. 

There was a plenty of water in the vicinity of 
the mill, and he filled several barrels full, besides 
wetting down house, mill, stock «and every thing 
which would burn, scattering several hundred 
pailfuls of water on the grounds around the 
buildings. When night came, and the fire had 
not appeared, he began to jeer his absent conm- 
rades. But his self-conceit soon left him. 

About ten o’clock, the heavens were so light 
that he could see the smallest objects around 
him, and there was a roaring in the forests 
which sounded like waves beating against rocks 
on the shore. He began to suspect that he 
would soon receive the visit predicted, and ac- 
cordingly made preparations for it. 

In levelling up the ground around the shingle- 
mill, earth had been obtained by digging, and 
Weaver dug one of these pits deep enough for 
him to stand up in. 

He then filled it nearly full of water, and took 
care to saturate the ground around it for a dis- 
tance of several rods. Going to the mill, he 
dragged out a four-inch plank, sawed it in two, 
and saw that the parts tightly covered the mouth 
of the little well. ; 

“I calkelated it would be tech and go,” said 
he, “but it was the best I could do.”’ 

At midnight he had every thing arranged, and 
the roaring then was awful to hear. The clear- 
ing was ten or twelve acres in extent, and 
Weaver says that for two flours before the tire 
reached him there was a constant flight across 
the ground of small animals. As he rested a 
mement from giving the house another wettiny 
down, a horse dashed into the opening at full 
speed, and made for the house, where he stopped 
and turned toward the fire. Weaver could see 
him tremble and shake in his excitement and 
terror, and felt a pity forhim. After a moment, 








the animal gave utterance to a snort of dismay, 
ran two or three times around the house, and 





then shot off into the woods like a rocket. 
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Not long after this, fire came. Weaver stood 
by his well, ready for the emergency, yet curious 
to see the breaking in of the flames. 

The roaring increased in volume, the air be- 
came oppressive, a cloud of dust and cinders 
came showering down, and he could see the 
flames through the trees. It did not run along 
upon the ground, nor leap from tree to tree, but 
itcame on like a tornado, a sheet of flame, reach- 
ing from the earth to the tops of the trees. 

As it struck the clearing, he jumped into his 
well, and closed over the planks. 
longer see, but he could hear. He says that the 
flames made no halt whatever, nor ceased their 
roaring for an instant; but he had hardly got 
the opening closed before the house and mill 
were burning like tinder, and both were down 
in five minutes. 

The smoke came down to him powerfully, and 
his den was so hot that he could hardly breathe. 
He knew that the planks above him were on 
fire, but, remembcring their thickness, he waited 
till the roaring of the flames had died away, and 
then with his head and hands turned them over, 
and put out the fire by dashing up water with 
his hands. 

Although it was a cold night, and the water 
had at first chilled him, the heat gradually 
warmed it up, until he says that he felt very 
comfortable. He remained in his den until day- 
light, frequently turning over the planks and 
putting out the fire, and thea the worst had 
passed. The earth around wats on fire in spots; 
house and mill were gane; leaves, brush and 
logs were swept clean away, as if shaved off and 
swept with a broom, and nothing but soot and 
ashes was to be seen. 

After the fire had somewhat cooled off, Weaver 
made an investigation of his caches, and found 
that considerable of the property buried had 
been saved, although he lost all his provisions 
except a piece of dried beef, which the fire had 
cooked as in an oven, without spoiling it. He 
had no other resource than to remain around 
the place that day, during the night, and the 
greater part of the next day, when the ground 
had cooled enough so that he could pick his 
way to the site of the burned village. He was 
nearly twelve hours going the twelve miles, as 
trees were falling, logs were burning, and the 
fallen timber had in some places heaped up a 
breastwork over which no one could climb. 


—_——_+or———_ 


WANTED TO FILL OUT A DAyY’s 
WORK. 

Occasionally an over-worked hired man is 
smart enough to get even with his “boss,” with- 
out “striking,” too. We are told below how 
one indignant workman expressed his opinion 
ot his master, who seemed disposed to make 
him (1s the old negro said) ‘work all night, and 
get up two hours afore day :” 


Mr. M—— does not object to having a hired 
man do a full day’s work, at least, so we should 
judve from the following history: A short time 
ago, 2 man went to ploughing a forty acre field. 
After he had ploughed, faithfully, all day, until 
the sun was about half an hour high, he ex- 
pressed his opinion that it was about time to 
quit work, 

“O, no,” said Mr. M , “you can go round 
six or eight times more just as well as not.” 

The man ploughed around six or eight times, 
then went to the house, took care of his team, 
milked nine cows, ate his supper, and found ten 
o'clock staring him in the face from the old time- 
sece, 

Said the hired man to Mrs. M—-, “Where is 
Mr. M—-—?” 

The good woman answered, “He has retired; 
do you wish to see him?” 

He replied that hedid. After being conducted 
to the bed-room, he said, ‘““Mr. M » Where is 
the axe?” 

“Why,” said Mr. M——, “what do you want 
of the axe?” i 

“Well,” said the man, “I thought you might 
like me to split wood till breakfast is ready.”’— 
Norwich Bulletin. 








Another laborer, whose employer always huny 
on, grievously, at the plough field, repeating 
“One more bout, and then,” until after sun- 
down, used to indemnify himself at the table, by 
eating long after the rest were through, repeat- 
ing “One more plateful, and then.”’ 

———~e—— 
DIDN’T LIKE THE LAWYERS. 


The law as a profession was not to the taste 
of Peter the Great. When he was in England 
he visited Westminster Hall in term time, and 
was much struck by the great array of wigs and 
gowns. 

“Who are those people?” said the Czar to 
Lord Carmarthen, who accompanied him. 

“They are the lawyers, sir.’ 

“Lawyers!” repeated Peter, “why I have only 
two in all my dominions, and I believe I shail 
hang one of them the moment I get back.’”’ 


SS 
GOT HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


A little Worcester (Mass.) boy had one of his 
fingers mangled the other day by a haycutter, 
and went to a surgeon to have it dressed. The 
Surgeon cut. off the protruding fragments of 
bone, and dressed the finger, when the little fel- 
low stuck his sound hand into his pocket and 
asked how much the bill was, saying he hoped 
it wasn’t over ten cents. The pleased surgeon 
Suited his figures to the boy’s notions, 





Prayine at Docror.—‘Ma, dear, Ada won’t 
tcke her physic. I’ve mixed her a dose of sand, 
&ni she says I must take some first. Doctors 
Never do, do they, ma?” 


He could no}: 














THE LAND OF NOD. 


> hurrah for the land of Nod! 

Therein I’ve sleds and skates, 

Dogs, kites, balls, tops,—O, endless toys, 
And always tind my mates. 

The sun shines always bright and fair, 
It never rains at all, 

And when I want to catch a lark, 
I ask the sky to fall. 

Last night, I wished to take a ride, 
So saddled up a loon, 


Resolved to see that funny man 
Who lives in the high moon. 


T couldn't find the man at all, 
Perhaps he'd gone to dine, 
Or else—what’s nearer to the truth— 
The tale is all moonshine. 
Dreamland is a land of pleasure, 
With ne’er a taste of sin, 
But only up through Nodland 
Can sleeper enter in.— Era. 
—_——_+or+-——__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


HOW BERTIE LEARNED HIS LET- 
TERS. 


When Bertie was four years old, some one 
gave him alarge A, B,C book. It was full of 
gayly colored letters and pictures, and Bertie 
was very much pleased with it. 





His mamma thought she would teach him the 
letters from his new book, so she used to take 
him in her lap every day, and give him a lesson. 

At first, Bertie liked that very much; almost 


as much as building cob-houses. 
while he began to be tired of it. He knew A, 
and O, and §, and HT, pretty well, and he partly 
knew a good many of the others, but he thought 
it very hard to remember them. 

“T’d just as lives not know any more ’bout 
those fings,”’ he said. 

One day, when his mamma called him to come 
and say his letters, he kept on playing, without 
looking up. She spoke to him several times, 
and was very much surprised to sce that he took 
no notice. 

“Bertie,” said she, “why don’t you answer, 
and come when I call you? What does this 
mean ?” ‘ 

“O,I was a playing deaf,’”’ answered Bertie. 
“You know old Mr. Walcott’s deaf. He never 
comes when he’s called.” 

“Well,” said mamma, “please remember that 
you are not old Mr. Walcott. Always come at 
once when I call you. I want you now to come 
and learn some more of these letters.” 

Bertie came and stood by his mother’s knee. 
He said he guessed he wouldn’t stop to sit down 
in her lap. 

She put the point of her pretty gold pencil on 
the letter R. ‘‘What is that?’ said she, 

Bertie looked at it very steadily for a few mo- 
ments. “Do you mean what’s its name?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, what is its name?” 

“Well,” said Bertie, slowly, “I can’t just 
’member its name, but it sticks out its foot, 
don’t it?” 

Mamma laughed. “Think!” said she. 
is the very one you learned yesterday.” 

“Does it stand for Robert?” asked Bertie. 

“Yes,” said his mother. 

“That’s my name, you know,” remarked Ber- 
tie. “O, I can tell, now,” and he opened his 
mouth very wide, indeed, and said, ‘‘R.”” 

“Very well,”. said his mother. “Now, don’t 
forget again.” 

“Now, what is this?” she asked, and she 
pointed at W. E 

Bertie stared and scowled harder.than ever. 


“That 


But after a} 





He never liked to say, plainly, that he didn’t 
know, so he said nothing. 

He walked all around his mother’s lap, and | 
looked at the letter from all directions. He | 
turned his head this way and that way, and | 
stood on one foot, then on theother. At length | 
he said, solemnly, “Mamma, don’t you think it { 
looks a very little like pantaloons?” 

Bertie’s mother had a great many trials like | 
this while the young gentleman was getting 
through the alphabet. 

One day, she heard a great noise in the back- 
yard, and, looking out, she saw Bertie whipping | 
little Ted Williams. Ted was screaming with 
all his might. 








She threw open the window, and called “Ber- 
tie! Bertie! stop, this minute! Come here, both 
of you, and tell me what is the matter.”’ 

The boys came up on the piazza, and stood by 
the long, open window, Ted still wailing bitterly. 

“Mamma!” began Bertie, looking a little 
ashamed, and very indignant. ‘“Doesn’t P stand 
for my papa? Ted says it don’t, and it stands 
for his papa, and I know it stands for my papa, 
’cause he said it!” 

“Stands for my papa, so!” muttered Ted, be- | 
hind his apron. 

“O, you foolish little boys!’ exclaimed mam- 
ma, laughing. “Is that what you are quarrelling 
about? P stands for both your papas, and every | 
other little bey’s papa, too.” Then she taught | 
them to spell “papa,” so they might understand | 
it, and talked to Bertie till he was very sorry for { 
his unkindness to Ted. 

When they were both happy again, she gave | 
them some cookies, and sent them off to their 
play. 

sertie’s father said that he would buy hima 
box of alphabet blocks as soon as he could tell 
all his letters, so Bertie hurried up, and learned 
as fast as he could. 

When he knew them all perfectly, his papa 
brought home amice box of blocks, and Bertie 
was delighted to find that he could tell all the 
letters on them as well as those in his book. 

Now, he is learning to spell “boy” and “man” 
with his blocks. He likes them better than he 
does his book. Miriam. 








a ere 
LITTLE QUARRELS. 


Willie and Georgie were two little brothers 
who loved each other; but, like many lovers, 
they sometimes had their quarrels. One day, 
their mother told them to say a verse of poetry, 
or to count ten, when they got angry with each 
other. ‘“O, I don’t see what good counting ten 
would do,” said Georgie. 

“And the more verses I said, the crosser I 
should grow,” thought Willie. 

But once, as they were playing cars in the 
nursery, running trains from each corner of the 
room, Willie wanted his train to start first: 
Georgie said his train was due at the west corner 
before Willie’s. Willie wanted his train to be 
the express, and Georgie wished his to be the 
express. 

Georgie said his train should stop at Cribville; 
and Willie thought it ought to stop at Grate- 
town, and coal up, so that his cars could reach 
Cribville first. 

So they fell to disputing; and Willie got red 
in the face, and said, “You shall!’ and Georgie 
said, “I sha’n’t!’ And Willie was just lifting 
his hand to give a blow, and Georgie was about 
to set his angry foot upon his brother’s toy- 
cars, and destroy them, when their mother’s 
advice came to them in a flash. 

“= I govern my passions 
With absolute sway,” 
cried Willie, bubbling over with wrath and re- 
pentance, 
“And grow wiser and better 
As life wears away.” 

“One, two, four, six, ten!” lisped Georgie; 
and then they both burst ott !aughing as if they 
would die, and there was no more quarrelling 





on that day.— Nursery. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in hammer, but not in tool. 
My second is in chair, but not in stool. 
My ¢hird is in silver, but not in gold, 
My Jourth is in rang, but not in tolled. 
My ji/th is in linger, but not in wait. 
My whole is the name of a well-known State 
Fit. 
2. 
SQUARE WORD, 
To masticate, 
To regard, 
Repose. 
A bird. W. 1. @, 


3. 
CHARADE, 

Tn every village, town or city, 

You'll tind my jirst; the grave and witty 
To me owe their first teachings. 

My second soon will pass away ; 

No power on earth can make them stay ; 
Attend unto their teachings. 

My whole, how gay and joy ously 

We passed the time—how full of glee 
Was life, while they were goin... 


4. 
REBUS, 





Lucius Goss, 


5. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 


1am composed of nineteen letters, 

My 1, 2, 12 is an animal often mentioned in the Bible, 
My 3, 4 is a Jewish month. 

My 5, 10, 19 is a Bible tree. 

My 8, 14, 16 was an ancient mountain. 

My 9, 6, 17 was the ancestor of a tribe. 

My 13, 14, 7 is something very sinall, 

My 15, 16 was the birthplace of a patriarch, 

My 16, 11, 18 is a kind of grain. 


My whole is a biblical measure. Isona, 


6. 
A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS, 
He cracked the whip in Kate's face, 
Eli lacks true courage. 
Nancy pressed her toys underfoot, 
The rhineceros escaped from his cage. Tiaxir, 


‘ 


7. 
A CAGE OF BIRDS, ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. , 
A vegetable and a fowl. 
Half a girl’s name and a vowel, 
A pronoun and a preposition, 
A plank, a measure and two-thirds of her, 
A precious metal, a consonant and three basleycoris, 


Conundrums. 

When is a penny like a hermit? 
(alone). 

When Is a cat like 4 teapot? 
it (tea’s in it). 

Why is a bee like a donkey, Tax? ’Cause he's got 
an intimate knowledge of wax (whacks). 

Why is the world like a piano? Because it is full 
of flats and sharps. : 

Why is the letter Y like a prodigalson? Because it 
makes pa pay. 

What man carries every thing before him? 
waiter. 

When is a soldier not half a soldier? 
in quarters. 


When it’s a loan 


When you're teasin’ 


The 
When he's 


Answers to Puzzlés in Last Number. 


1. Aisle, Inlet, Sloth, Lethe, Ether, 

2. Boarding-house. 

3. Ruler, 

4. Or, as a bear, encompassed round with dogs; 
Who, having pinched a few and made them cuy, 
‘Lhe rest all stand aloof, and bark at him. 

5. Purr, Romeo, Iris, Mare. Prim-Rose, 

6. Pan, Fork, Plate, Castor, Stove. 

7. Rain. 

8. Love-lock. 





nn 


Or one hundred men born, 50 dic hefore the 
tenth year, 20 bctween the tenth nud twentieth, 
10 between the twentieth and thirticth, 6 be- 
tween the thirtieth and fortieth, 5 between the 
fortieth and sixticth; therefore only 9 live & 
above the age of 60, : 
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BULLS THAT ARE NOT IRISH. 

We can go back to ancient Greece, and find in | 
afamous collection of jests, and ludicrous sto- 
ries, called the “Astela,” many 
which now go the rounds as Hibernicisms. 

We are told there of the person, who sat be- 
fore a glass with closed eyes to see how he 
looked when asleep; of the one who, having to 
cross a river, entered the boat on horseback, giv- 
ing as his reason for riding that he was in a 
ereat hurry; of the man who, hearing that a 
raven would live two hundred years, bought one 
to try whether it was true;, and of the one who, 
neglecting to purchase books, as a friend had 
requested in a letter, and fearing that he might 
be offended, said to him, when they next met, 
“My dear friend, I never got the letter you wrote 
me about the books.” 

And we can count such wise and learned men 
as Pythagoras, Socrates, Newton, Milton, Addi- 
son, Johnson, Dryden, Pope, Byron and Shake- 
speare among those who have been guilty of such 
blunders. 


svron says, in his “Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 


are, 
“T stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand.” 

And Dr, Johnson said, “Every monumental in- 
scription should be in Latin; for that being 
dead language it will always live.” 
scholarly senator, Mr. Sumner, thus 
expresses his opinion in his famous speech on the 
‘ejected Alabama Treaty 





Even our 


: “L know itis sometimes 
said that war between us must come sooner or 
I do not believe it; but if it mast come, 
let it badater, and then IT am sure it will never 
come!” 

ITere is a good specimen of confused metaphor 
from an editorial in the Leavenworth Conserva- 
tive: “The fall of corruption has been dispelled, 
and the wheels of the State government will no 
longer be trammelled by sharks that have beset 
the public prosperity like loeusts.’”” 

It is stated as a fact that an illiterate man, who 
hailed from down East, had oceasion, one day, 
to purchase a new Bible, and as it was quite an 
event to him, the next neighbor he met was duly 
informed of the fact that he “had got a Poly- 
woz Bible with the Hypocrisy in it.” 

An old lady, 
she thong 


later. 


when asked by her minister what 
ht of the doctrine of total depravity, 
replied, “O, [think it a good doctrine enough, 
if people would only live up to it.” 

A Yorkshire clergyman, preaching for the 
Blind Asylum, began by gravely remarking, “If 
all the world were blind, what a melancholy 
sight it would be!” : 

An editor, putting air-tight coffins, said, “No 
person having onee tried one of these coffins 
will ever use any other.” 

It is decidedly unfair to credit the Irish with 
wil the bulls that ave made. Every nation is 
guilty of them. It was a Scotch woman ‘who 
said that the butcher of her town only killed 


of the bulls | « 
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half a beast at a time. It was a Dutchman who | 
said a pig had no ear-marks, except a short tail; 
and it was a British magistrate, who, being told | 
by a vagabond that ke was not married, re- 
sponded, “That’s a good thing for your wife;” 
it was a Maine editor, who said that a pumpkin 
in that State grew so large that eight men could 
stand around it.” 

The publication of Miss Edgeworth’s “Essay | 
on Irish Bulls” amusingly illustrated this fact. 

A French bibliographer, in a classified cata- 
logue of books, included the Essay in the list of 
works on “Natural History ;’’ and a Scotch cat- 
tle breeder, having purchased a copy of it, pro- 
nounced her “a puir, silly body to write a book 
on bulls, and no ane word o’ horned cattle in it | 
a’, forbye the bit beastie (the vignette) at the 
beginning.” Karte S. 


—___+o»—_—_—— 
CORRECT SPEAKING. 


We would advise all young people to acquire, 
in early life, the habit of correct speaking and 
writing; and to abandon, as early as possible, 
any use of slang words and phrases. The longer 
you live, the more difficult the language will be; 
and if the golden age of —_ the proper sea- 
son for the acquisition o language, be passed 
in its abuse, the unfortunate victim, if neglected, 
is, very properly, doomed to talk slang for life. 

"Money is not necessary to procure this educa- 
Every man has it in his power. He has 
merely to use the language which he reads, in- 
stead of the slang which he hears; to form his 
taste from the best of speakers and poets in the 
country; to treasure up choice phrases in his 
memory and habituate himself to their use, 
avoiding at the same time that pedantic preci- 
sion and bombast which show the weakness of 

rain ambition rather than the polish of an ed- 
ucated mind. 


A LONG PROMISE. 


The Kennebec Journal contains the following 
incident: An old farmer, in the vicinity of Au- 
| gusta, about twenty years ago, after concluding 
a “trade” for a large bill of goods with an Au- 
gusta dealer in furniture, as he was about to 
drive off, hailed him with, “If yer will throw in 
a loeking-glass, J will bring yer down a barrel 
of nice apples.” The mirror was “thrown in,” 
and this was the last seen of the farmer until a 
few days since, when an aged farmer backed his 

‘apple-cart”, up to the sidewalk opposite the 
furniture store, now occupied by sons of the for- 
mer owner, opened the door and_ shouted, 
“Here’s yer ‘apples !”” The surprise of the sons 
was great; but the father, who was present, re- 
membered the circumstances of the trade and 
heartily greeted his old acquaintance, who, af- 


} tera lapse of twenty years, had not forgotten 


his promise. 


a 
AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


The Norfolk Journal relates an affecting inci- 
dent which took place on the streets of Norfolk, 
ast Sunday. An intoxicated man was being 
led home by his little daughter, a bright-eved 
child of six or seven years old. The man resist- 
ed the efforts of all persons to take him home, 
but was perfectly passive in the hands of his 
child. After getting her father to the steps, the 
little girl threw her arm arouhd his neck, and 
kissed him. All who witnessed the scene and 
the action were atfected—some to tears. There 
is power in that little child’s love to win her 
father back to sobriety and virtue, if there is any 
manhood left in himy 


Qe 


PAUL AND BYRON, 


When Joseph Sutcliff was near his last hour, 
he said, “I have been thinking of the difference 
betwixt the death of Paul and of Byron. Paul 
said, ‘The time of my departure is at hand; but 
there is laid up for me a crown.’ Byron said,— 

“My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flower, the fruit of life are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.’”” 


_ 
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Two or three academic students recently took 
some ladies into the Shetficld Scientific school 
observatory to gaze. at the pale moon. One of 
the latter, observin# through the telescope the 


jagged edge of the orb, exclaimed, in raptures, 
“OQ how divine! It looks exactly like Hamburg 


edging.” —Palladium. 

Aw old farmer said to his sons, “Boys, don’t 
you ever speckerlate, or wait for summat to 
turn up. You might jest as well go an’ sitdown 
on a stone in the middle of a medder, with a 
pail atwixt your legs, an’ wait for a cow to 
back up to you to be milked.” 


WE asked a young friend of ours, the other 
day, what he was doing, and he replied that he 
was going to boarding-school. We subsequent- 
ly discovered that he was learning the carpen- 
ter’s trade. 


Tosacco In MEETING.—In the new Lutheran 
church at Hagerstown, Md., a large hand is 
painted on the vestibule, pointing down to a 
spittoon, with the inscription, ‘Please leave 
your tobaeco there.” 


A GENTLEMAN in Massachusetts, in his pros- 
pereus days, gave his town a tract of land for a 
pablic square. The square still bears his name, 
while he, penniless and friendless, is an inmate 
of the town almshouse, 


A neGruss, speaking of one of her children 
who was lighter eolored than the rest, said, “I 
nebber > could bear dat child, ’cause he shows 
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dint so easy.’ 


Tue ‘Home Circe” is one of the best and cheap- 


ful of quel things every wee 
sides a beautiful magazine given free a whole year to 
Splendid premiums for clubs, such | 
as costly gold watches and silver ware. 
copies, 5 cents, for sale everywhere. 
sent free by addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, 
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¥ United States, brim- | 
Only $2 a year, be- | 
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BE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT! 


“Be sure you" re right, then go ahead,’ 
I song years ago a wise man said; 
“Be sure you're right,” though you go slow, 
‘And peace you'll have where r you go. 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead, ‘ie 
And heaven will give you “daily bread;"* 
$e sure you're right,” though you goslow, 
And you shall conquer every foe; 
You'll sure be right, when Boys need “CLoturs,” 
If you buy them at GronGr FEXNo's, 
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$104 DAY with Stencil Tools. Sam pes free. 
dress KE. A. GRAHAM, Springfield, 44— 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free- 
_ ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mas _36—t tf 
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$ 425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
e) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, M Le. 
43—13t 


ee URNETT’S COCUOAINKE tor the Hair, once 
used recommends itself.” — Christian Freeman, Bos- 
ton. 4i—It 
HE USE of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
brings new hair upon bald heads, if the hair follicles 
are not wholly destroyed. ‘Try it. 


Sencar cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances’ 
+* description, Address Simpson & Co., box 5076’ 
44—4t 


$25 ONTH easily made with Stencil and 
ry) ert -Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. S..M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 25—26t 
PRIZE 875 GOLD WATCH will be given the 
most successful student at the N. E. Telegraph Acad- 
emy, 161 Tremont Street, Boston. Appiy or _ ~ amy 
for’ circulars at once. a 


T IS WELL KNOWN to many of our first-class 
physicians, of what White Pie ‘Compound is com- 
pounded; and is freely recommended by them in diseases 
of the Throat, Lungs, Chest, and Kidney troubles. 47—It 


O, BOYS! Here’s Fun! A Perfect Steam En- 

gine a a go, and carry revolving Toys, Machinc- 
ry, ete. Sen (30, and we will send by mail, postage 
paid. COLBY BRO'S & CO., 503 Broadway New York. 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 

steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, ete., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS, & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 39—tf 


¥4.@ PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating ail 
kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for 25. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedtord, Mass 
43—8t 






































R IFLEs, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 

GuN Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 33- —ém 


D&rt4g STEAM FE ENGINE, all pe rfect; ras 
Boiler, Fly Wheel, Lamp, etc., ae. Sent by 
mail for $130, CoLBy bro's & Co., 503 Broadwa;) N ef 
Also a $2 double Engine, anda Helnal Boiler ¥ ngine, 
$3 $3 50—large discount to dealers. —I|t 


Army Guns, Revolvers, 











“ANTED.—Canvassers, both sex sexes, to obtain sub- 
scribers foran Illustrated Premium’ Family paper. 
Send for specimen and instructions for making $10 per day. 
J. LATHAM & Co., 292 Washington St , Boston, Mass. 
t 








R. VAN NORMAN ’S English, French and Ger- 

man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. Wl 
commence its Fifteenth Year, Se “ptember 2lst, bg For 
full | inform tion send for ‘catalogue, 6—3m 





HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER—The most complete device tor marking 
Clothing, Cards, etc., ever invented. Price only $1 08. 
Samples Free. ‘Address H. W. HUBBARD, 
41—13t Hartford, Conn. 


OYS’ AND MEN’S 


HATS AND CAPS, 
47 AT JACKSON & CO.’S, 59 TREMONT ST. It 


AGS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record, Spaces tor lz pho- | 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for sample or eomplete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of 83. K. H. COTTLE & CO., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, | Mass. 46—3t 


BANKRUPT From : auction, a 1 large lot | 
of Ladies’ Solid Gold, 

Hunting Case Watches, with ‘full-jewe lled, detached lever 
movements, $28 each, usual price $45. More expensive 
Watches and Chains from Kae po All sent C. 0. D., 
privilege to examine. F. Nash, 712 Broadway, N. Y. 
“Worthy the tulle mt §.! e.” —Christian Advocate » 
¥. “Allthat Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.” 

tian at Work. 
tian Union. 


HE AP FARMS! Free Homes! 
of the UNION PACIFIC 




















“Just what he represents them.”—Chris- 
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On the line 
RAILROAD, A Land 


Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and | 





Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 


Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the | 


State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Vail’ey, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are ina mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices | 
range from $2 to$l0 per Acre. HoMESTEADS For ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as J/ome- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREE 
HomeEstTeEaD of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal toa 
Drrect Bounty of $400. 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 


where. Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner 
40—13t U.P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 





$10 from 503 


1aS guerre sens (postage paid) for Fifty Cents, that 
totaibeasily Soe Ten Dollars, R. L, Wercene i. Y. 
cow726 


- THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
UNS pages, cloth. Sent by mail, oe paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and — ss, Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSTITU No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
— sie Dr. W. H. P ARKER, the Assistant P hy sician, 









DR. S. S. . FITCH | 
sends his “*Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany ene. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
& SON, 714 
26-—ly 







rour direetion to DR. S. S. FITC 
*, New York, 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.""— Boston Evening Traveller. 
pa A Universal is the best.” —American Agriculturist. . 
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Send for the new edition of | 





No. 42 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 44eow4t Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
| 7 Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
: ECIPES for making cleven kinds of ink twenty a 
SURE remedy for Chills and Fever. Ayer’s. Ague yecnts. M. T. SToNr, Webster, Mas cnt 
Cure never fails. i— a 





NE PACKAGE of fine rose tint cards with name 








in handso’ text type sent by mail for ite. DAY « 
CO., Meriden Conn. cit" 
LANT HYACINTHS, TULIPS, and other 
hardy Bulbs in October and a gry Send for a 
descriptive Catalogue. . H. MARTIN, 
45 —3t Marblehead, , Mass, 





m. am ORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG L: \- 
Es, The next term of this Institution will co ae 
aes WEDNESDAY, the 6th of December, 1571, 
ily for circulars and admission to Miss ALBBY'H. Jou. 
SON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. *47—4t 





y TANTED. eT 50 per day) to sell the 4 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHIN 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stiich”’ (alike x 
both sides), and is ly licensed. ‘The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHY- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, P a, 
Chicago, Ill, @r St. Louis, Mo. 
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HE LITTLE GIRL who likes Stories, has 


subse ribed to HAPPY HOURS, and relates “her ex- 
perience” in the December number thereof. Do you like 
stories? Yes! then go — and do likewise. “Harpy 


Hovrs is an illustrated magazine for everybody, read and 
admired by men, women oe children, in the’ count y, 
village and city. Each number contains ‘Vales, Skcte hes, 
+ ache Interesting articles on Natural History. Amateur 
Mech: nics, Puzzles, Wit and Wisdom, ‘Tricks in Magic, 
Chemical E: xperiments, ete , etc. The’ Cheapest and Best 
‘amily Magaz ine nublished. Address Happy Hours Com- 
pany, No. 22 Ann Street, New York. Balance of this y 
FREE to new subscribers. * 























Containing full and complete instruc- 
tions on stuffing, mounting and pre- 
serving birds, mammals, reptiles, in- 
sects, eges, &c. 
Price, by mail, 75 cts. Address, 
. H. FULLER, 
North Bridgewater, Mass, 
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ipeermies MADE TO ORDER. 


"NO1LSOG “LS USININNS SP 





oe W. CARNES & CO. 


(Two Doors below Ilevey’s.) 4teow 
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| SEWING MACHINES! 


| ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
| Wee Family_ Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilso on, 
Howe, tna, 
merican, &c., &¢ 

Sold for small installments, as low as &5 per Month, 
or may be paid for Work done at home. For Ciret- 
ars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 


aan 


323 Washington, cor. West St 
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Solicited by MUNN & CO., Pul- 
Rshers of Scientific American, “ 
Park Row, New York. 

Tw euty -five years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full diree- 
tions how to obtain Patents, free. ad 
| Abound volume of 118 pages, coytaining th eNew Ce 

sus by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of Mec a 
| ical movements, Patent L: ws and rules for obtaining ! a 

tents, maile ad on rec eipt of ; *$5— 

“ : Whitney’ s Reats Foot Harness Soap. 
i (STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps & at 
the same time. For Sale hy Harness Mak- 














ers, Grocers, and Druggists everywhere 
Manufactured b 
G.F.W HITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass 
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